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Introduction 


IT IS A PLEASURE TO INTRODUCE the articles in this special Lee issue of 
Civil War History. 

Not all the articles are directly about Robert E. Lee, but each is es- 
pecially appropriate for inclusion here. Louis Rubin’s fine article is a 
brilliant essay on Confederate historiography. James Robertson's piece is 
about that best loved of Confederate military organizations, the Stonewall 
Brigade. (And who can write of Lee without also writing of Jackson and 
his men?) Clifford Dowdey writes of the great Valley Campaign of Jack- 
son, the campaign that proved Jackson’s ability and made him Lee’s 
strong right arm. Allen Moger writes of Lee’s own college—Washington 
and Lee University. And Burke Davis contributes a vivid account of a 
crucial point in the career of General Lee and of the Confederacy. 

As for so many other evidences of generosity and friendship, I owe a 
special gratitude to Mrs. Douglas S. Freeman for permission to reprint 
the charming article on wartime Richmond by Dr. Freeman. Were it 
customary for an issue of a magazine to carry a dedicatory page, this 
issue of Civil War History should certainly be dedicated to Inez G. Free- 
man. 

RICHARD BARKSDALE HARWELL 
Guest Editor 


The IQustrated London News, February 14, 1863 
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Richard B. Harwell, guest editor of this issue of 
Civil War History, is the compiler of The Confed- 
erate Reader and the author or editor of more than 
a dozen other Civil War titles. He is presently pre- 
paring a new edition of Fitzgerald Ross's A Visit to 
the Cities and Camps of the Confederate States. 


Robert E. Lee 


RICHARD B. HARWELL 


IS THIS WHAT GENERAL LEE WANTED? Is this fame which rides secure 
through time, marking him as the epitome, the finest flowering, of 
Southern manhood, what Robert E. Lee meant in saying, “I am always 
wanting something”? Did the nobility of the son’s character erase the 
cloud which had marred the reputation of his patriot father in the early 
years of the Republic? Surely the overreaching ambition that had 
brought opprobrium on the head of General Henry Lee was a strong 
factor in motivating Robert Lee to a life almost incredibly blameless. 
Did the near perfect accomplishments of his lifetime regain for the Lees 
of Virginia the status that their combination of the family blood of Vir- 
ginia’s finest Colonial stock merited? “It was not God or love or mortal 
fame,” wrote Stephen Vincent Benét, that Lee wanted. “It was nothing he 
left undone.” Perhaps this kind of quiet fame is what it was. Perhaps 
what General Lee did want is most truly expressed in the deeply sincere 
homage that has been paid him throughout the sesquicentennial of his 
birth, homage that has been paid him as the supreme hero of his state 
and his section, paid him as the personification of the steadfastness, 
courage, and heroism of the indomitable band of soldiers he led as the 
Army of Northern Virginia. 
Benét wrote of Lee as one who 


Listened and talked with every sort of man, 
And kept his heart a secret to the end 
From all the picklocks of biographers. 
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The problem, the poet suggested, is 


How to humanize 
That solitary gentleness and strength 
Hidden behind the deadly oratory 
Of twenty thousand Lee Memorial days, 
How show, in spite of all the rhetoric, 
All the sick honey of the speechifiers, 
Proportion, not as something calm congealed 
From lack of fire, but ruling such a fire 
As only such proportion could contain? 


But must we humanize; must we try to explain away the greatness 
of Lee? No. No hero has been more exhaustively studied than was Lee in 
the incomparable biography by Douglas Southall Freeman. Dr. Freeman 
gave Lee reality, but he did not, and would not, “humanize” him by try- 
ing to make him less than he was. Dr. Freeman’s careful research made 
Lee more the hero than ever before. So be it. Let the South, let America, 
enjoy the honor bequeathed all Southerners, all Americans, in Lee's 
character. 

In every civilization, even one with a long heritage of monotheism, 
people need inspiration from sources close to their own experience, a fact 
which is all the more true when that civilization is at war. Such is the 
necessity for heroes. Lucky is the society which has such a hero as Robert 
E. Lee. 

Lee was the consummate Virginian, the archetype of a tradition which 
began with the Colony’s first efforts toward political independence and 
which reached its peak in the short season of the state as one of the 
Confederate States. Patrick Henry, George Washington, John Marshall, 
Thomas Jefferson were great Virginians, but first they were great Ameri- 
cans. Lee was an American because he was first a Virginian—and a Con- 
federate because he was first a Virginian. 

The Lee tradition began even before Lee himself loomed large on the 
Virginian scene. In a remarkably prophetic speech in Nashville in 1850 
Virginia's noted Judge Beverley Tucker, one of the early ardent advo- 
cates of Southern independence, declared: “Do you want leaders? Seek 
for them in the true spirit, and you will find them. Seek for men dis- 
tinguished by virtue as well as talent—men worthy to minister between 
God and you, in the great concerns of duty as well as right. . . . Let your 
actions show you worthy of such a leader—let your determined resistance 
to wrong, and devotion to right, demand him, and he will appear.” 

A decade later, when the South needed such a leader, there was Robert 
E. Lee. Tucker might have been, in a spiritual sense, quoting him in 
advance when he said: “What Virginia says, I am ever ready to vindicate; 
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what Virginia does, I, at all hazards and to the last extremity, will main- 
tain,” 

At the time Tucker wrote, Lee was a hard-working officer of the old 
United States Army, little known to his fellow Virginians but already 
highly regarded within his profession. He had been born at Stratford 
January 19, 1807, a product on one side of the Westmoreland County 
family that had included prime actors in the movements toward American 
freedom and two signers of the Declaration of Independence; on the 
other, of the Tidewater Carters who had produced “King” Carter and a 
progeny of lasting influence. His father was “Light Horse Harry,” friend 
and confidant of Washington. Reckless, impetuous ambition led the 
father to financial ruin and a clouded reputation, but Robert, brought up 
under the careful tutelage of his Carter mother, had ingrained into his 
character the virtues which had escaped his father. Duty, obligation, 
respect for authority combined into one quality which, tempered by kind- 
ness and sensitivity, in Robert E. Lee became the human expression 
of noblesse oblige. 

In part, at least, to relieve his mother of the financial burden of his 
schooling, he achieved an appointment to the United States Military 
Academy. There his career was a foreshadowing of his larger, later 
career, without the blemish of a single demerit. On graduation from West 
Point he received a coveted assignment to the Engineer Corps. In the 
War with Mexico he was twice brevetted for gallantry. In the 1850's he 
served as Superintendent of the Military Academy and then as lieutenant 
colonel in the crack western cavalry unit of which Albert Sidney Johnston 
was the colonel. 

“In the old army,” wrote a Richmond biographer of the General in 
1864, “he was believed by all officers . . . the most accomplished soldier 
in the whole army . . . by the acknowledgment of all, the first man in the 
service—and . .. if an opportunity were afforded him, he would prove 
what he was.” 

The opportunity was afforded him at the secession of Virginia in 
April 1861. No politician, Lee had not taken part in the moves toward 
secession. He was deeply conscious of his duty to the country which his 
ancestors had helped form, which had educated him, and which had 
given him a career. But he felt a greater responsibility to his own people 
and his own state. “General Lee is the most thorough of all Virginians,” 
wrote a contemporary editor. “Virginian in sentiment and feeling, his 
father’s son could scarcely avoid being; but he is more thoroughly Vir- 
ginian than could be expected even from a person born and connected 
like himself. So intense is this feeling, that he has been heard to say . . . 
he had but one ambition, and that was to be Governor of Virginia.” 
Lee himself wrote from Richmond on May 5, 1861, a peculiarly re- 
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vealing and touching letter (to a young girl at the North who had re- 
quested his autograph): “I can say in sincerity that I bear animosity 
against no one. Wherever the blame may be, the fact is that we are in 
the midst of a fratricidal war. I must side with my section of the country. 
I cannot raise my hand against my birthplace, my home, my children. 
I should like, above all things, that our difficulties might be peaceably 
arranged, and still trust that a merciful God, whom I know will not un- 
necessarily afflict us, may yet allay the fury for war. Whatever may be 
the result of the contest, I foresee that the country will have to pass 
through a terrible ordeal, a necessary expiation, perhaps, of our national 
sins. 

At the insistence of the Convention of Virginia, Lee accepted the com- 
mand of the State’s forces almost immediately after her secession. In the 
two months before the Virginia Forces were turned over to the Confeder- 
acy, he did a superb job of building and organizing an army which would 
later prove itself as the heart of the Army of Northern Virginia, “Lee’s 
Miserables” as they jokingly called themselves. 

How Robert E. Lee led this principal army of his country through the 
“terrible ordeal” cannot be detailed here. Sustained by a sense of duty to 
his State and to the Confederacy, of responsibility to his soldiers, of honor 
to himself, his was a brilliant record of accomplishment against odds. 

His devotion to duty followed to the end of his military career. In his 
farewell to his soldiers after the surrender at Appomattox Court House 
he wrote: “You will take with you the satisfaction that proceeds from the 
consciousness of duty faithfully performed.” And for the future he, in the 
last days of the Confederacy, said: “It is our duty to live, for what will 
become of the women and children of the South if we are not here to 
protect them?” 

When the South needed a leader and a hero in the Confederacy, it 
found Lee. When it again needed a hero to sustain it in the days of de- 
feat and Reconstruction, it found Lee. In the brief span that was left to 
him after the War, Lee became a living legend. Not long after his death, 
the South’s feeling for him was summarized in a speech by Georgia's 
Benjamin Harvey Hill: 

When the future historian shall come to survey the character of Lee, he 
will find it rising like a huge mountain above the undulating plain of humanity, 
and he must lift his eyes high toward heaven to catch its summit. He possessed 
every virtue of other great commanders without their vices. He was a foe 
without hate; a friend without treachery; a soldier without oppression; and a 
victim without murmuring. He was a public officer without vices; a private 
citizen without wrong; a neighbor without reproach; a Christian without hypoc- 
risy; a man without guile. He was Caesar, without his ambition; Frederick 
without his tyranny; Napoleon, without his selfishness; and Washington, with- 
out his reward. He was obedient to authority as a servant, and royal in author- 
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ity as a true king. He was gentle as a women in life; modest and pure as a 
virgin in thought; watchful as a Roman vestal in duty; submissive to law as 
Socrates, and grand in battle as Achilles! 


Later biographers have spelled out masterfully the genius and the 
greatness of Lee, but Hill's phrases, in their roll of Old South oratory, still 
are a true expression of the Southerner’s regard for Lee. They are as true 
as the words of a fellow Virginian and soldier in the Army of Northern 
Virginia, John Esten Cooke, who wrote of “Lee, our spotless Southern 
knight, Without reproach or fear,” in the first great flowering of the 
General's Confederate fame after the victorious campaigns of 1862: 


. . who but loves him, 
The man to us so dear; 
Whom soil of base detraction, 
Has never dared come near; 
Who keeps his lordly path, unmoved 
Through calm or storm, and hears 
Even now the calm historic voice 
From out the future years. 





A LETTER FROM CAMP ORANGE 


The following letter is published from the manuscript in the Library of 
the University of Georgia by permission of the University of Georgia 
Library. 


Camp Orange CtH. 29 Sept ’63 


His Excl’ Jeff" Davis 
Pres: Conf** States Richmond Va: 


MY’ President 


I have not yet ascertained with certainty the correctness of the report, 
that reinforcements were being sent from Gen! Meades Army to Gen! Rose- 
crans. The report has been repeated from the Valley, without giving the 
circumstances on which it was based. On the other hand scouts north of 
the Rappa* state reinforcements as coming to Gen' Meade. Those on the 
Potomac report a large steamer laden with troops having passed up the 
river on the 21*t, one on the 224, one on the 23°¢ + two on the 25" These 
may have been Conscripts. If it is true that reinforcements are being sent 
from Gen! Meade to Gen! Rosecrans, it shows that the enemy is not as 
strong as he asserts. Gen' Sam Jones reports that Burnside has carried 
nearly all his troops to reinforce Rosecrans, leaving only a brigade or two of 
mounted men between him & Knoxville. It would seem probable from 
statements of their prisoners that Grant was also reinforcing Rosecrans. If 
this latter is true Gen! Johnston should be moving either to Bragg or 
towards Rosecrans lines. I have informed Gen! Sam Jones that if he can 
advance & operate advantageously to retain Corse. If not to return him. 

Gen! Imboden states that 400 of his Cav’ returned yesterday from a six 
days expedition north of Winchester. They report the R. R. too strongly 
guarded to attack. He reports every bridge in Hampshire with a stronger 
guard than he can attack successfully. I have repeated my orders to en- 
deavor to break it at some vulnerable point. 

I am with great respect your obt servt 





The Confederate Tradition 
of Richmond 


DOUGLAS FREEMAN 


RICHMOND WAS A NAME IN 1860; the War Between the States made her 
a symbol. She had been the home of a few great men; she became the 
center of a great tradition. Her ways had been the ways of pleasantness; 
her fame is that of war. With Leyden and Londonberry her stout defence 
won her a place in history; the success of that defence took on the same 
moral significance that led men to regard the tricolor on the citadel of 
Verdun as the symbol of allied victory or defeat in 1916. As long as Rich- 
mond defied the foe, the Southern Confederacy never lost hope. When 
Richmond fell, the Southern cause collapsed. 

Strategically it probably was a mistake to move the capital of the Con- 
federate States from Montgomery in May, 1861, and to place it within a 
hundred miles of the frontier. It was done to recognize the value to the 
Confederacy of the adhesion of Virginia and to rally the border States to 
secession; but it would have been better if President Davis, like Frederick 
the Great, had fixed his capital wherever the course of conflict carried his 
standard. Had this been done, each of the tidal rivers of the South At- 
lantic seaboard might in turn have covered the battle-line, as the Taglia- 
mento and the Piave did for Italy after Caporetto, or as the Meuse, the 
Aisne, and the Marne did for France in 1914. The vigor of the Union 
offensive might then have been exhausted as the lines of communication 
were lengthened, and the end might perhaps have been different. 

But the decision was made. Congress and the executives moved to 
Richmond. The Tredegar became the Krupp Works of the Confederacy, 
and by the spring of 1862, when the first echo of McClellan’s guns came 
in an ominous mutter of hate from the Chickahominy, Richmond already 
meant so much to the Confederacy that the evacuation of the city, though 
seriously considered, would have been regarded alike in the North and 
in the South as the preliminary of ruin. The great battles of 1862 and 
1863 made the successful defence of Richmond the great object of Con- 
federate strategy, even to the neglect of Vicksburg and the line of the 
Tennessee River. The Confederacy was reft in twain because the pride of 
the Administration made it hold Richmond at any price and to construct 
here the munition works that should have been placed far to the interior. 
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Even in the autumn of 1864, when the uncomplaining Lee confessed that 
Richmond had become a millstone around the neck of the Confederacy, 
the government was unwilling to face the loss of prestige that would 
follow the abandonment of the city. When Richmond was at last evacua- 
ted, it was too late. 

Richmond’s greatest Confederate tradition, therefore, is bound up with 
her long defence against an enemy that was immeasurably superior in 
man-power and in all the matériel of war. No narrative that measures the 
odds against the South simply by the size of the opposing armies tells 
half the story. Artillery for field-use and for the fortifications had to be 
captured, imported through an ever-stiffening blockade or manufactured 
at improvised plants. Virtually all the guns that guarded the rivers of 
Virginia and Carolina came from the Gosport Navy Yard, which Virginia 
seized immediately after she seceded. The small-arms machinery that 
was used at the Richmond arsenal was brought in, in the main, with 
infinite labor and unregarding haste from Harpers Ferry. There was the 
direst shortage of powder until the summer of 1862. Harness was almost 
unprocurable. Hundreds of the horses that hauled the field artillery at 
Gettysburg were hitched with ragged rope. Not a blanket could be manu- 
factured in the South after the burning of the Crenshaw plant in Rich- 
mond. The supply of draught animals was so scant that the Army of 
Northern Virginia was threatened with immobility by the autumn of 
1863. Locomotives could not be replaced. When the military railroad 
from Danville to Greensboro was constructed, many of the rails used 
on it came from other lines that had to be wrecked to supply them. The 
South had never produced as much bacon as it consumed, and after 
eighteen months of fighting, was forced to reduce the daily ration in the 
principal armies to four ounces of bacon, with a pint of meal. A hundred 
instances of like military disadvantages might be cited. All of them con- 
tribute to the picture of a people forced to extemporize every essential 
element of defense and to rely on valor and generalship to resist the odds 
against them. Rarely was a major battle fought in Virginia that did not 
find the Confederates hungry on the field of victory and unable, through 
the exhaustion of the horses and the breakdown of the wagons, to pursue 
the defeated foe. To understand Richmond’s place in Confederate tra- 
dition, one must try to recreate not only the army in the field, but the 
engineers busily directing the servants in throwing up the fortifications 
of the city, and, behind them, thousands of men and women ceaselessly 
employing the crudest tools to provide the essentials of war, with defeat 
certain for the army if the machines broke down or the creaking trains 
ceased running. It is a tradition of hard work not less than of gallant 
deeds, a tradition of mechanical ingenuity not less than of military 
strategy. 
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Yet it will never be possible to have these undramatic elements in the 
Confederate background appraised at their rightful valuation. The eyes 
of posterity will follow the battle flags. The name of Richmond will con- 
jure up the confused pageant of dusty soldiers hurrying through crowded 
streets, of white-faced men and women standing on the edge of Shockoe 
Hill and watching the red flash of the far-off guns at Cold Harbor—a 
pageant of hurried couriers bringing the news of victory, of ambulance 
trains rolling slowly down Broad Street or creeping into the station of 
the Virginia Central at Seventeenth and Broad to unload hundreds of 
powder-grimed, pale-lipped wounded, still dazed by the roar of battle. 
Richmond will mean the slow music of the dead march as Jackson’s body 
is borne through the town. It will mean the rumble of caissons on the 
back streets, gas lights at midnight from the gray house at Twelfth and 
Clay when the president sat in doubtful council; it will mean the arrival 
of the “flag-of-truce boat” when frenzied mothers rushed the lines of 
returned prisoners in the Capitol Square to see if the sons who were re- 
ported “missing” at Gettysburg had by miracle of mercy escaped the 
death-hail at the stone wall on Cemetery Ridge. “Starvation parties” 
where soldiers danced till morning with cotton-frocked beauties and then 
went back to barracks with only the memory of a smile; St. Paul’s Church 
full of gray coats and women in black, bowing together as Dr. Minnege- 
rode prayed; weddings with tears; gentlewomen keeping vigil by the beds 
of unknown dying boys in Richmond's thirty-five hospitals; long rows 
of upturned red clay at Hollywood, where scores of dead were interred 
every night with only a penciled shingle to mark the soldier's grave; 
band music and muffled drums; prayer and profiteering; stalls with second- 
hand finery that impoverished families had sacrificed; empty markets and 
high prices; crowded prisons and furtive spies; gnawing want and angry 
bread riots; threatened raids and the tocsin sounded nervously from the 
belltower in the Capitol Square; gambling houses and crowded bar rooms; 
strutting staff officers and crippled heroes; thronged streets and overflow- 
ing homes; anxious refugees and pompous Congressmen; brave hearts fired 
to desperate adventure; high confidence slowly turned to doubt in the 
winter of 1864-65; whispers of disaster that passed unchallenged; the 
hurried packing of archives and the quick departure of trains for Dan- 
ville; the sullen withdrawal of the garrison; the explosion of the maga- 
zines, and the burning of the bridges; and then the funeral pyre of 
Southern hope lighted in the tobacco warehouses—that will always re- 
main the Confederate tradition of Richmond. 

It is not, however, the confused tradition of mass-movement alone. 
On the contrary, the history of those terrible years gets its color and 
its romance from personalities. No period of modern history since the 
Renaissance—not even the French Revolution or the World War—pro- 
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duced so many extraordinary men in a brief four years. It is Richmond’s 
proud distinction that nearly all these great men, with the single excep- 
tion of General Forrest, were associated with her in some degree while 
she was the Confederate capital. The greatest of those personalities was 
that composite of the 150,000 faces and characters which first and last 
made the private soldier of the Army of Northern Virginia the unique 
warrior of all the ages. This is not the place to describe him. It would 
be too long a task to tell of his resourcefulness, his unfailing cheer, his 
sense of humor, his outlook on life, his devotions and his antipathies, his 
ability to live on scant rations, his endurance on the march, his demo- 
cratic discipline, his contempt for cowardice, his ferocity in attack, his 
inflexibility in the face of adversity. Suffice it to say that the highest 
monument in Richmond—higher even than that of General Lee—rightly 
stands to commemorate him as he appeared in the service of the South. 
Next to him, of course, stands his great commander, the simple soul and 
the magnificent mind that came to typify in the eyes of the soldiers the 
ideal that each man secretly shaped for himself. General Lee’s associa- 
tions with Richmond, though brief, are full and rich. His place in history 
rises with the years. Although he rarely visited the city, if ever, before 
the war, and was absent from it for long periods during the course of the 
struggle, it is not too much to say that whatever is fine and aspiring and 
unselfish and kindly in the life of Richmond is due to this influence more 
than to that of any other man who ever lived here. His lieutenants and 
most of his civil associates were worthy of him. One has only to go to 
the Valentine Museum and look at the death-mask of Stonewall Jackson 
to realize that under the austerity of the soldier was the spirit of the 
ascetic. 

President Davis was as true a patriot as either of these, without the 
glory of great victories to soften the final defeat. Tall, erect, with clean- 
cut, classic features, cursed with ill-health, half blind, and handicapped 
by a singularly-sensitive nature, he bore without a quiver the immense 
burden of the civil administration. Although his very regard for constitu- 
tionalism was held up against him as a vice, when it would have been 
acclaimed a virtue in another man, he must always be credited with sus- 
taining a struggle that would have ended far sooner without him. If he 
favored the incompetent Northrop, he sustained the brilliant Gorgas; if 
he kept Bragg in command when that mistake meant disaster at Lookout 
Mountain, he likewise retained his faith in Lee after the West Virginia 
campaign of 1861, and found that faith vindicated. 

It is customary to speak of Mr. Davis’ cabinet and bureau chiefs as 
mediocrities, but among them were administrators who would have won 
distinction in any war—men like Quartermaster General A. R. Lawton, 
General I. M. St. John, of the Mining and Nitre Bureau, the matchless 
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Gorgas, who has already been mentioned, and the indefatigable Seddon 
who was incomparably a better Secretary of War than Stanton could 
ever have been. A portrait gallery of contrasting countenances but com- 
mon patriotism might be brought together of men like Dr. Bledsoe, 
Judge J. A. Campbell, General Preston, of the Bureau of Conscription, 
and a score almost as interesting. 

The naval group gave color to the capital—Mallory, Maury, Porter, 
Davidson, Mitchell, Forrest, Sidney Smith Lee, brother of the general, 
Semmes, after the loss of the Alabama; not to mention Tatnall and 
Buchanan and those whose duty kept them on the coast. No similar com- 
pany of naval experts ever made greater contribution to war in as brief 
a time or under conditions as adverse. 

As for the cavalrymen, where was their like? “Jeb” Stuart was the ideal 
of thousands of young troopers—theatrical, delighting in display, with an 
unconquerable fondness for sweeping raids, yet a moralist at heart and 
invincibility correct in his conduct. His staff lighted many a Richmond 
party with their gray uniforms and their yellow facings—Heros von 
Borcke, the von Steuben of the South, Norman FitzHugh, John Esten 
Cooke, H. B. McClellan, all of them interesting men. Among the brigade 
and divisional commanders of the cavalry, was there not Wade Hampton? 
Did not Fitz Lee and his cousin, “Rooney,” and “Grumbler” Jones and 
Rosser and Butler and Robertson and Wickham ride through Richmond 
streets with rattling sabres? 

These are but a few of the personalities that live in Richmond memory 
seventy years after Joseph E. Johnston marched down from Manassas, 
and Evans and Lawton came up from the Southern coast for the first 
great struggle around Richmond. Every name brings up a picture; every 
career has its inspiration. One finds it difficult to break off when the 
mention of one leader suggests compeers as valiant and devoted. Surely 
none can walk the old streets they trod, or read their letters or gaze on 
their relics in the Confederate Museum and not feel grateful that in that 
high tradition the humblest son of Richmond can spiritually keep the 
company of kings. 


The above relatively unknown essay by Dr. Douglas Freeman was pub- 
lished in 1982 in The Richmond Magazine. It was written for a special issue 
printed as a souvenir of the last great reunion of the Confederate veterans. 





R. E. LEE — 1807-1870 
To Allen Tate 


Iced elms, cased in ice, 
The dead limbs of a dead harrowing, 
And The Captain on Traveller 
Faces southward. Greened in age 
The bronzed form interrupts the leaf’s 
Swift glide toward extinction. When all 
Are dispersed, a tardy snowfall 
Tassels the firm beard. 

Floodlights 
Are delusion, lighting without warmth, 
Beading that chilled shell. Marvel 
At that one, frozen in cold metal, 
Staring southward in wintry Virginia, 
One hundred years past his occasion! 


In our own seasonal agitation 
Gilded cars weave along the avenue 
Drumming the world te + :rk. From fogged 


Panes faces gape, riding the bus. 
One lone gun, crammed with mortar, foretells 
The metallic processional. Maury, Jackson, 
Davis himself until, swerving, 
You pass the Captain. 

Do not look 
Upward. Past concrete, past stone, 
Below the dignity of their gaze, unseen, 
Proceed. Not elms but time has hidden them. 
Striking for work, you do not see 
Stuart himself, screening the Captain’s flank. 


Who faced the Captain in that direction? 

Those who remembered him looking north 
Against the bayonets massed for war 

By a Providence of Machines. Their watch was his. 
In deadly pledge they raised their bloody hands. 
They were his sword; he did not let them fall 
Until their strength reddened a hundred thickets 
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Of blackjack oak, Virginia creeper. Pale rebels 
Among the dogwood stood to his calling. 
Those who by wretched campfire huddled 
For common grieving, turned him that way. 


They are all gone. The Captain on the horse 
Stands for them now, their blessedness and fears, 
Their lust and faith composed for scrutiny 

In that one stainless horseman, facing south. 
Dread hours in the Wilderness, canister, 

The quick brush aflame, April at Appomattox: 
Defeat. And Jackson storming on the left. 

In love they wheeled that horseman round about 
And stood him there; “Demons out of the earth—” 
Who set him for a symbol of their kind. 


Wind in the elms, wind from the frigid north 
On a scattered and confused terrain of Now. 
Rememberless the land invites the steel, 

The asphalt lanes. Ice in Capitol Park 

Is filmed with smoke and grit of factories. 
Twelve miles west of Malvern Hill, the sound 
Of parking lot attendants, stripping gears. 


In a city of endless Reconstruction, 
Statutes alone throw shadows. What portents come, 
Remain unseen. Where death is air, 
Light in the sky, who is the foe? 
Assail the wind? 
Above the breath of exhaust 
Cold horsemen along Monument Avenue 
Rally to the air’s assault on bronze. 
Jackson and Stuart facing north, and Lee: 


Seeing the long lines faint, the caissons burst, 

Richmond burning, the young Confederates dead, 

He rode off westward. They held an infant boy 

For blessing. Teach him he must deny himself, 

He said. Now, later than smoke, 

Later than civil war, the Captain stands 

High above the roofs and hardened elms, 

Hearing across the street the children’s cries. 
—Louis D. Rubin 
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A LETTER FROM PETERSBURG 


The following letter is published from the manuscript in the Library of 
the University of Georgia by permission of the University of Georgia Li- 
brary. 


H%qrs: Petersburg 14 Mar ’65 
Confidential 
Mr’ President 


In reply to your despatch of the 13” Inst: relative to the orders given by 
Gen! Johnston for the removal of the supplies from Raleigh, I will state that 
on the 12” Inst: I rec? the following despatch from him in cypher. “Is it so 
important to prevent the interruption of the road by Raleigh by which you 
are supplied, as to make it proper to fight with the chance of winning 
against us? I would not fight Shermans entire Army unless your situation 
makes it necessary."—I replied the same day, “I fear I cannot hold my po- 
sition if road by Raleigh is interrupted. Should you be forced back in this 
direction both armies would certainly starve. You must judge what the 
probabilities will be of arresting Sherman by a battle. If there is a reason- 
able probability I would recommend it. A bold & unsuspected attack might 
relieve us.” I do not think more specific instructions can be given. A defeat 
would not improve our condition, & the officer on the spot can alone judge 
as to the propriety of delivering battle. The army under Gen! Johnston is 
about being united at Raleigh. It is inferior in number to the enemy & I 
fear its tone is not yet restored. It is in great part without field transporta- 
tion & labours under other disadvantages. I think it would be better at this 
time if practicable to avoid a general engagement & endeavour to strike the 
enemy in detail. This is Gen’ Johnston’s plan, in which I hope he may suc- 
ceed, & he may then recover all the ground he may be obliged to relinquish 
in accomplishing it. The greatest calamity that can befall us is the destruc- 
tion of our armies. If they can be maintained we may recover from our re- 
verses but if lost we have no resource. I will endeavour to keep your Excl’ 
advised of Gen! Johnstons intentions, but from his despatches & reports ot 
the condition of his army, I fear it may be necessary to relinquish Raleigh. 


With great respect your obt servt 


RE Lee 
Genl 


His Exc! Jefferson Davis 
Pres: C. States—Richmond 














































Here Burke Davis, succesful biographer of Lee, 
Jackson, and Stuart, writes of the momentous 
time in Confederate history at which Lee was as- 
signed direct command of the Army of Northern 
Virginia. 


Lee ‘Takes Command 


BURKE DAVIS 





THROUGH THE WARM, NOISOME EVENING OF MAY 31, 1862, as Jefferson Davis 
and Robert E. Lee rode among streams of wounded from the field of 
Seven Pines, there took place one of the most portentous changes of com- 
mand in modern military history: R. E. Lee became chief of the Army of 
Northern Virginia, to succeed the wounded Joseph E. Johnston. 

It is typical of Lee’s modest restraint that the moment went unrecorded, 
except for the almost casual sketch left by Davis in his memoirs. Details 
of the transfer are so vague as to be virtually unknown. Surely most of 
Lee's peers, in any age, would have spread a considerable record of this 
event for posterity. 

But Lee, out of his almost painful reticence to speak of his personal 
prowess, left this historic moment of his life to be reconstructed from a 
small set of unsatisfactory sources, even by his most thorough and de- 
voted biographer, Douglas S. Freeman. 

History knows only that Davis, in a moment of rare inspiration (or 
perhaps sheer frustration), turned to a man of lesser military reputation 
to supplant the wounded Johnston. Candidly reviewed, Lee’s record in 
the war to date must have been regarded as undistinguished. Davis knew 
well his heroic labors to build an army for Virginia and his trials in the 
effort to bolster crumbling Confederate fronts in West Virginia and South 
Carolina. But until this evening after the badly mishandled battle of 
Seven Pines, there was no evidence that the President was aware of Lee’s 
genius. 

That morning, Lee had risen an almost obscure figure in the Confeder- 
ate hierarchy, something less than chief of staff, something more than 
military secretary. Davis styled him his “military adviser”; he had been 
freely and, considering Lee’s personality, rather humiliatingly, used as 


diplomatist, strategist, general trouble shooter, and military court of last 
resort. 
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There was every reason to suppose that Lee might spend the war in 
these shadows, quietly maneuvering, as he had before First Manassas, to 
prepare the South for the shocks of war. Logicians, in fact, could have 
persuasively predicted for Lee a career without distinction. Davis had 
been in intimate contact with him for months and had surely weighed 
his military talents to his own satisfaction. As one who prided himself as 
an old soldier, and was in addition ruled by rather rigid habits of mind, 
Davis had obviously sized up Lee, and determined upon his wartime role. 

As in many such moments of history, accident and necessity guided 
the hand of Davis as he installed in command the soldier who would 
change the Civil War almost beyond recognition. The decision of May 31 
may have begun with the air of a casual, even temporary, expedient; it 
grew with the passage of days. By the end of three months, so many mili- 
tary miracles would be traceable to this moment that another commander 
for the Army of Northern Virginia than Lee would be unthinkable. 

It is possible, in the light of subsequent events, that Davis, after months 
of difficult dealings with Joseph Johnston, might have replaced him with 
Lee in any event. That he did so after Johnston’s wounding, at a moment 
when the young Confederacy fought with the capital under virtual siege, 
the enemy within sight of Richmond, is one of the central facts of the 
military story of the war. 

Johnston and Davis were not destined to work well in harness, and 
their increasingly troubled relations perhaps bore directly on the faltering 
of strategy, tactics, and field staff work in the Virginia theater. Not long 
after First Manassas, when Davis began to insist upon the brigading of 
Southern troops, state by state, and Johnston stoutly refused to do so, their 
contest of wills had begun. This first disagreement, which trailed over the 
records for an incredible time as Johnston stubbornly resisted, seemed 
to color all their later dealings. 

As a result, Johnston’s every act in the retreat from the Manassas area 
to the Peninsula drew pointed, rather querulous, objections from the 
President. Right or wrong, the every attempt of Johnston to gain Rich- 
mond’s approval for his plans (retreat up the Peninsula, for example) 
became an uphill struggle. Through the pages of Confederate history the 
Davis-Johnston relation is almost that of two strange, bristling dogs. 

On the very morning of Seven Pines, so Davis complained, he and Lee, 
after days of seeking in vain for Johnston’s confidence, were in ignorance 
of Confederate plans to attack the enemy. There is ample testimony of 
the none-too-subtle conflict of this date: Davis told the story (much 
later, and clouded by an uncertain, perhaps partisan, memory) of send- 
ing Lee to Johnston just before Seven Pines, in a desperate attempt to 
get some scrap of information from the uncommunicative Johnston. 

The young gunner, Major E. P. Alexander, saw Johnston ride rapidly 
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away from his headquarters at the approach of Davis and Lee—this on 
the morning of Seven Pines. It would not have been strange if Johnston 
had, indeed, sought escape. It had been less than three weeks since he 
had written Richmond in unconcealed anger, accusing Lee and others of 
interference in his command, saying: “My authority does not extend be- 
yond the troops immediately around me. I request therefore to be re- 
lieved of a merely nominal geographical command.” 

Another officer than Lee might have been suspected of cunning du- 
plicity in playing headquarters; instead, Lee calmed Johnston with a 
letter which was an eloquent testimony to his powers as a conciliator. 

These thorny relations between Johnston and Davis were vital, for they 
helped to set the stage for the coming of Lee as surely as did Johnston's 
wound. For from the moment he assumed command, about 2:00 p.m. on 
June 1, Lee had incomparable assets: He knew Davis, his views, temper- 
ament, background, expressed hopes and dreams, and mode of operation, 
all intimately, and with the intuitive grasp of a master at human relations. 

Johnston quickly praised his successor, but beneath the sincerity of his 
congratulations was a bitterness which tended, perhaps unconsciously, to 
reduce the stature of Lee and to demean his appointment. When he was 
told that Lee was getting reinforcements for the army in front of Rich- 
mond, Johnston said: “Then my wound was fortunate; it is the concen- 
tration which I earnestly recommended, but had not the influence to 
effect. Lee has made them do for him what they would not do for me.” 

But that was by no means the lone factor. Lee busied himself in a way 
that was to make the army the weapon it had never been under Johnston. 
Its food, clothing, morale, and general outloook were within weeks so 
radically changed as to be noticeable to the watchful enemy. And Lee 
soon staged a remarkable plan for likewise improving morale among the 
general officers, of giving them for the first time the vital sense of par- 
ticipation so lacking under Johnston. 

Certain flaws which had been present under Johnston’s command now 
disappeared from the Army of Northern Virginia, seldom to reappear. 
Unlike Seven Pines under Johnston, orders to participating generals no 
longer were delivered late; the roles of one segment of the attacking force 
were made known to other segments; both strategic and tactical goals 
were made known to authorities. 

Johnston’s basic plan for Seven Pines could be praised even at that day 
as commendably simple and effective; his inability to put it into opera- 
tion was not the last such failure in the Army of Northern Virginia, to be 
sure—but it would be long before the army under Lee fumbled through 
a day of action with the same air of futility. 

Lee’s very first day of command in battle, around Mechanicsville, less 
than a month later, would be tinged with failure and breakdowns of com- 
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mand. But the army would move with a new confidence, and at the end, 
despite fumbling, would force the superior enemy from its position, into 
the path of a week-long retreat. 

Lee began work on many fronts, evidently simultaneously: he per- 
suaded Davis of the wisdom of his basic plan of fortifying Richmond so 
that the army might leave its front and drive off McClellan’s host; he 
conceived the movement of Stonewall Jackson and his victorious Valley 
army across Virginia, to lead this assault; he prodded supply and ord- 
nance officers with remarkable results; he won the hearts of his general 
officers. 

It is one of the disappointments of the Civil War student's life that 
there was not an E. P. Alexander, a Robert Stiles, a John Casler, a J. B. 
Jones, or a Mary Boykin Chesnut to record the striking scene of Lee woo- 
ing his generals—some forty of them—in the familiar soiree of high com- 
mand on Nine Mile Road. Rather than some bright-eyed gossip, it was 
James Longstreet who sketched the scene, and he was at first seized by 
the fear that the newly-risen staff officer would reveal the inner secrets of 
Confederate strategy. He paid Lee the abiding tribute of utter astonish- 
ment, when the conference ended with a clutch of happy, talkative gen- 
erals, returning to their commands with new vision and determination— 
but without an inkling of Lee’s bold plan of assault. 

Even at this time, to judge by the signs, Lee thought of himself as a 
temporary commander of the Army of Northern Virginia (which he 
named in his first order to the troops—though it was a short move from 
“Department of Northern Virginia,” previously used in headquarter’s 
documents). He had written Johnston’s wife immediately after taking 
command, speaking of his grief over her husband’s wound in convincing 
terms, and adding: “In the meantime the President has thought it neces- 
sary that I should take his place. I wish I was able, or that his mantle 
had fallen on an abler man.” 

The phrasing evidently struck Lee as appropriate to his position and his 
feeling, for he used almost precisely the same words to others, including 
his daughter-in-law, Charlotte Lee. 

Superficially, it appears that Lee might have seized upon Johnston's 
plan of attack for Seven Pines, enlarged it, and used it against McClel- 
lan at the end of June. There were similarities in the planned use of the 
Chickahominy as an ally, and in the general scheme of assault. Lee's 
broader, bolder, much enlarged conception makes true comparison im- 
possible. He literally created a new concept of the military possibilities in 
the theater. 

In addition to the advantage of a sound working relation with Davis, 
Lee was better able to assess and make use of the talents of his lieuten- 
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ants. An important example lies in the case of J. E. B. Stuart, who that 
month burgeoned as a commander of cavalry. 

As Stuart's superior in the Ist U.S. Cavalry on the frontier, Johnston 
had known Stuart more intimately than Lee had. Stuart thought Johnston 
his “best friend” in the Confederate service; Johnston seemed to ap- 
preciate Stuart’s talents, and described him as “like a yellow jacket; brush 
him off and he flies right back.” Johnston, when leaving the theater, 
would wonder how he might carry on without Stuart on the outpost. 

Yet Stuart had not been used effectively by Johnston east of Richmond. 
The cavalry’s role was circumscribed by topography on the Peninsula in 
May as well as in June—but Johnston had not conceived any such role for 
Stuart as Lee almost immediately proposed. That Stuart enlarged upon 
Lee’s orders suggests what he might have accomplished earlier for Johns- 
ton had he been more imaginatively employed. There was little for Stuart 
in the retreat from Yorktown, the rear guard action at Williamsburg, the 
retreat to the shadow of Richmond, and the action at Seven Pines. 

There is testimony to this in the muted complaints in Stuart’s reports 
of Williamsburg (where some of his officers actually led infantry charges ) 
and Seven Pines (where the cavalry was virtually idle). 

The role of Stuart in exploring the suspected vulnerable flank of Mc- 
Clellan north of the Chickahominy is one of the most familiar of the 
war's tales; its contribution may have been underemphasized, as it surely 
was by George McClellan. Stuart not only gave Lee positive informa- 
tion about McClellan’s flank, which would be the target of Jackson’s wing 
of the army, he also brought him helpful information about the Federal 
rear, means of supply, morale and efficiency of enemy troops, both cav- 
alry and infantry. Lee may have seen all that was necessary with his 
glasses, and John Mosby may have supplemented that knowledge with his 
small scouting foray. But it was Lee, using Stuart’s rather flamboyant 
talents, who made multiple assets of McClellan’s flank failure. 

In a Richmond whose people daily watched Federal observation bal- 
loons and where gossips spoke of the packing of government offices for 
possible flight—with Mrs. Jefferson Davis already moved to safety in 
North Carolina—the circling of McClellan’s army by Stuart and his 1,200 
was much more than a flank inspection with the added fillip of a spec- 
tacular and perhaps foolhardy gallop. It was a morale builder almost be- 
yond price; it had the added value of leaving George McClellan oblivious 
to his danger. Since the enemy commander knew that Stuart had circled 
him, mocking pursuit, and yet attached no importance to the move, Lee 
could proceed with full confidence that the vulnerable flank had not been 
strengthened. 

These, to be sure, were minor details when viewed against the back- 
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ground of three weeks of furious work performed by Lee. They are sig- 
nificant beause they seem to be characteristic of his ability to use the 
talents in his command. That he used them with an evident ease, and 
with an authority lacking in other Confederate field commanders, is one 
of the components of his military reputation, long since become legend. 

The assurance with which Lee commanded Jackson’s leapfrog approach 
into the theater, and the skill with which he drew the over-all plan of at- 
tack, are unmistakable to the most casual student. That his first day's 
combat was marred by the failure of a relatively unwieldy plan was not 
allowed to become decisive. Lee was ready the following day, and 
throughout the week of the oft-told Seven Days, with new traps for 
George McClellan and his greatly superior army. Even a hundred years 
later, his stunning success of that week is almost beyond belief; yet there 
was some failure in Confederate command each day when the infantry 
clashed. The failure to destroy or capture McClellan’s force can hardly 
be laid to Lee, though he accepted the full responsibility as commander. 

During the week, as every Civil War student knows, Lee dealt with 
subordinates who disappointed him in varying ways—though the passing 
of his golden opportunity for complete victory must have racked him. His 
handling of general officers ranged from his stiff, direct upbraiding of 
Magruder for his idleness near Savage's Station, to his cautious, virtually 
silent acceptance of Jackson’s dilatory movements at Totopotomoy Creek, 
Gaines’s Mill, and White Oak Swamp. The lone criticism from the com- 
mander to Stonewall seems to have been in his mild reproof as he met 
Jackson after hours of delay near Gaines’s Mill: “I had expected to see 
you before now.” 

Lee had begun his career of not quite three years as commander of the 
Army of Northern Virginia as a mature, superbly equipped soldier. His 
first operation was only hours old before he discovered that he yet had 
much to learn about the difficulties of coordinating the divisions of his 
army, and of directing the gifted men who led them. It was an augury of 
his future that he had the wisdom to accept and learn his lessons of the 
first week, and of partial success to build the ensuing campaign which 
would for a time free Virginia of the threat of conquest. 

It is now almost impossible to conceive of the war days of 1862-63 
without Lee in command of the Army of Northern Virginia. Had Jeffer- 
son Davis turned to another on the evening of May 31, it seems safe to 
say, our history would almost certainly have been something quite apart 
from the now-familiar course of the Confederate rise to Gettysburg and 
decline to Appomattox. 

Given even the clues of Lee’s remarkably few weaknesses as a field 
commander in the confusions of the Seven Days, the first testing of his 
talents yielded such dazzling results as to make a joke for posterity of the 
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newspaper salute which was given Joseph Johnston as he relinquished the 
reins to Lee. 

The peppery Richmond Examiner, on Lee’s third day in command, had 
scarcely taken note of him, but said of his predecessor: 


He is the only commander on either side in this contest that has yet proven, 
beyond all question, a capacity to manoeuvre a large army in the presence of 
one yet larger; to march it, fight it, or not fight it at will, and while so doing to 
baffle the plans of the ablest opponents in every instance. Time may yet produce 
another, but no living man in America is yet ascertained to possess a military 
knowledge so profound, or a decision of character so remarkable. 


It was, in its way, a curiously fitting fanfare for the coming of Lee, and 
for the opening of the brief days of glory for the Confederacy, which were 
to rest almost entirely upon the talents of Lee. 


It remained for a staff colonel, lost in the chain of Richmond command, 
accurately to gauge the worth of Lee at the opening of his career. Joseph 
Ives, of Davis's entourage, said prophetically: 


If there is one man in either army . . . head and shoulders above every other 
in audacity, it is General Lee! His name might be audacity. He will take more 
desperates chances and take them quicker than any other general in this coun- 
try, North or South; and you will live to see it, too. 


In view of the widespread failure to denote this trait of Lee’s military 
character even today, this note, sounded as the great Confederate took 
command, was prophecy indeed. It was quite possibly the most important 
single human trait in the whole of the Southern military effort, and surely 
the ruling impulse of this soldier. 


































A WORD PORTRAIT 


For British readers in 1863 the Richmond correspondent of The Illus. 
trated London News wrote the following description. 





“General Lee is, I believe, between fifty and sixty years of age, but wears 
his years well, and strikes you as the incarnation of health and endurance 
as he rears his erect soldierlike form from his seat by the fireside to greet 
courteously the stranger. His manner is calm and stately, his presence im- 
pressive and imposing; his dark brown eyes are remarkably direct and 
honest as they meet you fully and firmly, inspiring great confidence. The 
shape and type of head a little resemble Garibaldi’s, and the features are 
those of a much handsomer man. On the rare occasions when he smiles, and 
on the stil] rarer occasions when he laughs heartily, disclosing a fine un- 
broken row of white firm-set teeth, the confidence and sympathy which he 
inspires are irresistible. A child thrown among a knot of strangers would 
be inevitably drawn to General Lee first in the company, and would run 
to claim his protection. His voice is fine and deep, but slightly monotonous 
in its tone. Altogether, the most winning attribute of the General is his 
unaffected childlike guilelessness. It is very rare that a man of his age, con- 
versant with important events, and thrown to the surface of mighty con- 
vulsions, retains the impress of a simple ingenuous nature to so eminent a 
degree. It is impossible to converse with him for ten minutes without per- 
ceiving how deeply he has meditated upon all the possible eventualities of 
the campaign in Virginia, and how sound and well-considered are the posi- 
tions which he advances. It is obvious that the most entire and trusting con- 
fidence is placed in General Lee by his subordinate officers, whose respect 
and affection he seems thoroughly to have won.” 


The Illustrated London News, February 14, 1863 
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Louis D. Rubin, Jr., is as accomplished in litera- 
ture as in history. Formerly associate editor of the 
Richmond News Leader, he now teaches at Hol- 
lins College, Virginia. He is the author of Thomas 
Wolfe, The Weather of His Youth and editor 
(with James J. Kilpatrick) of the recent The Last- 
ing South. 


Lee’s Surgeon’s Horse: 
A Plea for Historiography 


LOUIS D. RUBIN, JR. 


THAT A TREMENDOUS BOOM IN THE WRITING and reading of Civil War books 
has been under way in recent years is well known. New biographies of 
leading participants, reappraisals of battles and campaigns, hitherto un- 
published manuscript diaries and memoirs of soldiers and civilians are all 
in great demand. Almost everything having to do with the War is eagerly 
received. Civil War Round Tables exist in most large cities, providing 
much heat and occasionally a little light. There is a Civil War Book Club. 
Plans for a lavish centennial observance in 1961-1965 go steadily forward. 

What may be less obvious is that what is being produced, both because 
of the growing interest and helping in its turn to stimulate interest still 
further, is a full-scale revaluation and reappraisal of the way the War 
was fought. For just as the past several decades have seen a complete re- 
estimate of the causes of the War, so the period has been one of revision 
in the interpretation of the fighting. Almost every aspect of the military 
operations has come in for inspection by a new generation of military his- 
torians who have not been content to accept the values of the wartime 
and postwar generations. 

The leading participants have been subjected to renewed biographical 
scrutiny. The weighty and mostly eulogistic contemporary biographies 
have been superseded by less laudatory and more detached appraisals. 
Perhaps Douglas Southall Freeman’s studies of Lee and his generals pro- 
vided the initial impetus for the renewed historical analysis. At any rate, 
there have now been revaluations of Jackson, Beauregard, Longstreet, 
Joseph E. Johnston, Wheeler, Kirby Smith, Hood, Ewell, Sherman, 
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Hooker, Thomas, McClellan, Butler, and many other leading figures dur- 
ing the past two decades. There are still gaps, of course; Lloyd Lewis's 
untimely death halted his definitive biography of Grant before the war 
years were studied. John W. Thomason’s life of Jeb Stuart, though in 
many respects quite satisfactory, needs to be supplemented by a major 
research biography. The fascinating personality of George Gordon Meade 
is still unexplored by a modern student; the complex character of James 
Longstreet likewise needs scrutiny, though his battles are competently 
studied in Colonel D. B. Sanger’s work. Albert Sidney Johnston is thus far 
without a new appraisal. Perhaps the major gap on the Southern side of 
the war is for a detached, thorough-going study of Braxton Bragg, with all 
the analysis of interarmy relationships, the role of President Davis, and 
the function of Confederate command that such an effort would require. 

These will come; we may depend on that. The scholars are at work, and 
the publishers and editors are scouring the academic halls and newspaper 
offices for new manuscripts and projects. Not only the leading command- 
ers, but battles, campaigns, and the conduct of whole theaters of oper- 
ations have been reappraised, and in many instances long-accepted ver- 
sions of what happened have been drastically adjusted. What the partici- 
pants thought was going on around them in the events in which they took 
part, and what they thought was important, has often been severely re- 
vised. 

The historians of the 1980's, 1940’s, and 1950’s have been under no 
compunction to avoid wounding the sensibilities of surviving veterans. 
The wrath of the G.A.R. and the U.C.V. is no longer a factor. Historians 
have been free to criticize both judgment and conduct, and have done s0 
freely. Sectional pride has been relaxed sufficiently to permit examina- 
tion of such matters as desertions, conscription, political loyalties, state 
rivalries, the hoarding of food and gold, graft and corruption, and their 
effect on the war effort of both sides. The insights of modern psychology 
have been brought to bear on the actions of participants, frequently to 
startling effect. The relationships between individuals have been exam- 
ined much more closely, and rivalries among generals and branches of 
service thoroughly aired. Figures on troop strength have been carefully 
scrutinized, often with drastic damage to long cherished assumptions. 
Wartime controversies that obscured the actual events and distorted the 
importance of some battles and campaigns have been subordinated to 
more vital matters where needed. Less energy has been devoted to specu- 
lating on why various events did not happen, and more attention given 
to what actually did take place. The story of the Civil War is being re- 
written entirely, and with much more accuracy. 

What is making all this possible, of course, is the avid reader-market. 
The fact is that Civil War scholarship pays. It pays very well. “Lee's 
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Surgeon’s Horse” has joined “Lincoln’s Doctor’s Dog” as a recipe for best- 
sellers. It is possible for a historian to write sound history and also make 
good money. And that is not the usual nature of things for historians. 

It is most important, when one seeks to evaluate the writing of Civil 
War military history in the past two decades, to keep the audience in 
mind. For whether the audience called forth the authors, or the authors 
created the audience, or whether it was a process of mutual interaction, 
at any rate there now exists a most valuable audience for the War his- 
torian. What this has meant is that it is not necessary to be a popularizer 
to have access to a large readership . . . though there are some who have 
thought otherwise. Publishers have found it commercially feasible to 
bring out works in Civil War military history which, in almost any other 
field of historical study, would have been for specialists alone. Much has 
been made of the gap that exists between serious writing and popular 
taste in America today, and goodness knows it is a serious problem. But 
the fact is that in Civil War studies no such gap really exists. The Civil 
War historian has the happy knowledge that if his work is written well 
enough, it will not lack for readers merely because it is detailed and 
soundly researched. Indeed, almost the reverse is true. The best books 
about the War have in many respects been the best-selling books about 
the war. 

All of this constitutes an opportunity, almost unparalleled in Ameri- 
can historical scholarship. The stimulation and encouragement of an alert, 
informed audience of many thousands of readers can be, as it has been 
for the past two decades, the impetus which will produce an impressive 
achievement in the writing of American history. “To have great poets,” 
Walt Whitman once wrote, “there must be great audiences too”—a bit of a 
truism, and yet Civil War military history now has such an audience, and 
there are few, if any, signs that it will lose that audience anytime soon. 

But it is important that the audience not be squandered. The lure of a 
ready-made readership must not be allowed to excuse careless slipshod 
work under the logic that “there’s plenty of room for everybody.” Quite 
the contrary; for now, when the demand for good work is so strong, is pre- 
cisely the time to insist that nothing but the best be tolerated. 

I think that this responsibility is, primarily at any rate, the scholar’s. It 
is not so much the book publisher’s—for he is, after all, in businesss to sell 
books. Nor is it the responsibility of the essentially popular writer, whe- 
ther the novelist-turned-historian or the journalist-turned-historian. For 
such persons, whose work indeed is often among the best being produced, 
are in the writing business to make a living , and often as their sole means 
of livelihood. They have not the opportunity to go about writing reviews, 
counselling younger students, and guiding research. Rather, it is the pro- 
fessors, the academic historians upon whom’ the chief responsibility of 
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maintaining standards in Civil War history must rest. For the academic 
scholar works from a background of the pursuit of knowledge, and his 
writings, however profitable they may be, are not his major responsibility 
or source of income. The professors—and the relatively few but quite im- 
portant scholars who are in other fields such as journalism—must see to it 
that the present potentialities for Civil War study are not wasted. 

The scholar asked to evaluate manuscripts in Civil War history for the 
publisher, the reviewer who must discuss new books as they appear, the 
teacher who must guide research and evaluate the work of younger men, 
all have an obligation to make sure that inferior and slipshod work is not 
tolerated. They must see that the good work is justly praised, and the in- 
ferior product roundly castigated. 

What is needed most of all is a Civil War historiography—some con- 
scious thought and writing, that is, about the writing of military history. 
We need more historians writing about other historians. Not merely re- 
views, but essays and articles on the writing of Civil War history are 
badly needed. There must be much more thought given to the techniques 
and attitudes of Civil War history. For example, several years ago T. Harry 
Williams startled a number of persons with an analysis of the late Doug- 
las S. Freeman as a military historian in the Journal of Southern History.’ 
Freeman’s admirers rose in shocked wrath, and recently one has even 
published another article analyzing Williams’s analysis of Freeman's 
analysis of Lee!? Strangely enough, many persons seemed to feel that in 
criticizing, not always favorably, the work of a fellow historian who had 
recently died, Williams was being irreverent and even blasphemous. Yet 
what could be more natural after an influential and valuable scholar’s 
death, than an evaluation of his work and his impact? What is needed 
is not less, but much more writing about Civil War historians, living and 
dead, by other Civil War historians. Only in that way will there be any 
concerted effort to examine the underlying premises by which Civil War 
history is being written. Williams, for example, severely criticized Free- 
man’s “fog of war” technique. In this particular instance, I think, Free- 
man, not Williams, was more right than wrong. But until Williams made 
his report, how many Civil War historians and readers of history even 
realized that Freeman had been using such a technique? 

Save for one or two articles here and there, almost no historiography of 
the Civil War exists. There has been almost no attempt to examine the 
underlying principles of the writing of Civil War history, to determine 
what objectives are desirable, how they may be attained, what pitfalls lie 


1 T. Harry Williams, “Freeman, Historian of the Civil War: An Appraisal,” Journal 
of Southern History, XXI (1955), pp. 92-100. 

2 Joseph H. Harrison, Jr., “Harry Williams, Critic of Freeman: A Demurrer,” 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, LXIV (1956), pp. 70-77. 
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in various methods, which techniques help and which obscure the under- 
standing of men and events, and so on. What Civil War military study 
most needs is a work such as Thomas J. Pressly's Americans Interpret 
Their Civil War. Just as Pressly examined the developing pattern of inter- 
pretation of the causes of the war, the shifting trends in emphasis, the 
preconceptions and hypotheses implicit in the interpretations of various 
historians, so someone should perform a similar service for Civil War 
military history. 

What someone who set out to discover and analyze trends and varieties 
in Civil War military history would find might be interesting. He would 
want, I should think, to address himself to these questions, among others: 

To what extent do wartime and immediate postwar political attitudes 
influence a given writer's criteria for military performance and choice of 
subject matter? 

What are the underlying theories operating in a given writer's evalu- 
ation of military performances, and his selection of subject matter? 

What kinds of material do historians with military backgrounds tend to 
emphasize, and what kinds do historians not trained in military life tend 
to emphasize? 

What relationship does a given writer tend to set up between indi- 
viduals and events? To what extent does he see individuals as free agents, 
or as creatures whose actions are determined by events? What in turn has 
this to do with his choice of subject matter? 

These are questions, it seems to me, which must be asked in any at- 
tempt to work out a coherent picture of the varieties of Civil War military 
history. They are questions which have largely remained unasked about 
our historians of the War. Yet until such questions are asked, it will re- 
main doubly difficult to arrive at a satisfactory version of the facts of any 
of the more controversial problems of Civil War military history, because 
the selection and interpretation of such facts are being governed by 
undetermined criteria. 

As an example, let us imagine that an historian produces an account of 
the western war, in which Nathan Bedford Forrest and his cavalry are 
prominently and favorably featured. We know that such an historian is 
probably going to be quite severe on General Braxton Bragg, and that he 
is also going to tend to be hostile to Jefferson Davis for his championing 
of Bragg. A writer, then, who favors Forrest is likely to be anti-Davis, 
even though there was very little relationship between Davis and Forrest 
during the war or afterward. But let us go still further. Davis did not get 
along well with Joseph E. Johnston, and it was Davis who replaced Johns- 
ton with Hood before Atlanta in 1864. Hood, then, is a Davis protege, 
and the chances are that an historian who admires Forrest is probably going 
to be very severe on Hood’s handling of the battles in Tennessee in 
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late 1864—and, conversely, to be quite charitable toward Johnston’s ma- 
neuverings from Dalton to Atlanta. 

Thus, your hypothetical pro-Forrest historian tends to be anti-Bragg 
and therefore anti-Davis, and in turn therefore pro-Johnston and anti- 
Hood! His attitude toward Johnston and Hood, and toward battles in 
which Forrest did not participate, is in part at least determined by rela- 
tionships between Forrest and Braxton Bragg. 

To go even further, the historian of Forrest is likely to approve of For- 
rest’s non-conformist attitude toward accepted military tactics. He may 
very well, then, attempt to apply such tactics to other battles and other 
commanders, where Forrest's peculiar genius was not available. And he 
may tend to be harsh toward commanders who do not use Forrest-type 
tactics, even though such tactics are not appropriate to a given situation. 

Let us take another example. Our hypothetical historian admires 
George B. McClellan, say, and considers him much maligned. We know 
that one of McClellan’s chief difficulties was the pressure exerted on his 
movements by the Radical Republicans. Now the Radical Republicans 
were almost all strong anti-slavery men before the War, and many were 
closely linked with the Abolitionists. 

So this question arises: to what extent does the historian’s attitude to- 
ward Abolitionism color his evaluation of McClellan’s performance 
against Lee before Richmond? For if an historian is by birth, tem- 
perament, and predilection hostile to the Abolitionists, he is sure to sym- 
pathize with McClellan’s difficulties with the wartime Radicals, and to 
wonder whether McClellan might not have done better had it not been 
for their pressure on both the general and on Lincoln—and to seek evi- 
dence, too, that McClellan actually did better than is commonly believed. 

Both the example of the pro-Forrest historian and the pro-McClellan 
historian are quite hypothetical, and, in each instance it is very easy to 
build up counterarguments which may be just as logical and yet reach 
a completely different conclusion. But the point is that an historian’s eval- 
uation of an incident or personality in the Civil War may tend to be 
influenced by factors which on the surface would seem to bear little or 
no relationship to it. And since we are dealing with events which have 
occasioned the highest emotion and partisanship, and which by their very 
nature militate against detachment and objectivity, it would seem less 
than wise utterly to dismiss all considerations of motivation, preconcep- 
tion, and personal loyalties when attempting to analyze the writing of 
military history. It is possible for a good historian to rise above partisan- 
ship, but when the Civil War is involved, it is fairly safe to assume that 
the historian has had to do just that, and that his success or lack of suc- 
cess in doing it will be a factor in his work. 

Finally and perhaps most importantly, in any attempt to evaluate the 
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writing of Civil War military history there would come the question of 
the individual historian’s competence as a military historian. What are 
his strong points, what are his failings, what are the temperamental fac- 
tors at work in his approach to Civil War history? There are some faults, 
I think, to which many Civil War writers seem peculiarly susceptible, 
and which too often prevent maximum historical effectiveness. I have 
noted seven such faults—“Seven Sins of Civil War Military History,” per- 
haps—which seem to me to crop up again and again, each time weaken- 
ing the effectiveness of the scholarship and insight being brought to bear 
by the individual historian. Another observer might formulate them dif- 
ferently. Here, at any rate, are mine: 

1. The tendency to forget one’s role as a historian and to become an 
active participant, so to speak. In effect, the historian attempts to fight 
the war all over again instead of trying to analyze the fighting. He takes 
sides, and begins looking about for ways to defend the reputation of his 
protagonist and to demolish the reputation of rival figures. Thus the 
writer describing Grant’s handling of the Battle of Shiloh will see excuses 
for Grant's failure to expect a Confederate attack, and he will attempt 
to shift the blame onto his subordinates, and even to play down the 
seriousness of the threat to Grant's army on the first day of battle. Or 
the writer describing Longstreet’s career will expatiate at great length 
on the failure of Stuart to provide adequate reconnaissance during the 
Gettysburg campaign, or on Jackson’s mistakes during the Seven Days. 
Such zealous advocacy can spoil much thorough research and intelligent 
analysis. Worst of all, its effect psychologically is often quite the reverse 
of what the writer intended. Such special pleading renders the reader, 
who is quick to sense its presence, wary and suspicious, and thus detracts 
from the stature of the person being defended. It is not necessary for the 
historian to apologize for U. S. Grant at Shiloh or anywhere else. Simi- 
larly, much of Douglas S. Freeman’s success arises from his willingness 
to accept facts for what they are, and to avoid the loss of historical de- 
tachment. Certainly he was a devoted admirer of General Lee, and by no 
means a disinterested observer. But he was careful not to let his own per- 
sonal passions interfere with his historical detachment, and Lee emerged 
all the more admirable because Freeman did not attempt to hide his fail- 
ings from the reader. Unfortunately many lesser writers have often 
seemed unable to appreciate the difference betweent detachment and dis- 
passion. The result has nearly always been fatal to just the goal they had 
in mind, for the reader’s own likes and dislikes were brought into play 
and one set of prejudices encountered the other. 

2. The failure to recognize the nature of war and battles as one of 
conflict, not of maneuver. A battle is fought by a general in command of 
an army, not by a chess player directing sixteen inanimate chessmen. To 
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bring an army into battle requires more than marks on a battle map, 
more even than a competently worded battle order. Involved are prob- 
lems of supply, access and egress to the field, terrain, facility of com- 
munications, training, equipment, morale, organization—the hundreds of 
factors that can help or hinder the movement of tens of thousands of 
men and animals in response to a commander's wishes. Most modern 
historians of the War are civilians rather than military men. All the more 
reason, therefore, to approach the fighting of battles as a complex op- 
eration, for which the participants themselves often underwent years 
of training and preparation. Professor Richard Glover, in an essay en- 
titled “War and Civilian Historians,” has pointed out some of the 
military shortcomings of civilian historians in analyzing such campaigns 
as those of Braddock, Napoleon, and the Spartan general Cleomedes.’ 
A revealing treatise along similar lines could be written about Civil War 
historians. Professional soldiers who turn to the writing of history are 
apt to have their shortcomings, but in the understanding of military 
movements and what is involved in them, they can usually give lessons 
to their civilian colleagues. A prime example is the late Colonel D. B. 
Sanger’s analysis of Longstreet’s troop movements on the morning of 
July 2, 1863.4 Sanger calmly and carefully studied what even so meticu- 
lous an historian as Freeman had neglected: just what was involved in 
getting the First Corps of the Army of Northern Virginia into battle 
position on the second day of Gettysburg. Where had Longstreet’s units 
bivouacked the evening before? Colonel Sanger asked. How far did they 
have to march? Over what roads were the marches to be made, and in 
what condition were the roads? What, in short, was actually involved in 
the movement of an Army Corps into battle position from points at least 
four miles distant? His findings were such as seriously to undermine 
those writers who have glibly censured Longstreet for failing to attack 
at an early morning hour. The historian of the War not trained in mili- 
tary matters is too often apt to consider that all a general need do to 
effect a movement is to give an order. The trained soldier knows better. 

In this connection, one wonders, how many historians spend sufficient 
time on the actual field of the battles they chronicle? Most historians 
will visit a battlefield once—in a day’s auto journey, perhaps—but how 
many are willing to master the terrain they are dealing with in the way 
that Douglas Freeman and Clifford Dowdey, for example, have gone 
over the Seven Days battlefields? Foliage, contours, creek beds, hills, the 


3 Richard Glover, “War and Civilian Historians,” Journal of the History of Ideas, 
XVIII (1957), pp. 84-100. 

4 Donald B. Sanger, “Was Longstreet a Scapegoat?”, Infantry Journal, XLIII ( 1936), 
pp. 39-46; see also Sanger and T. R. Hay, James Longstreet (Baton Rouge, 1952), 
pp. 173-179. 
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condition of swampy terrain—these can win or lose battles. Surely they 
are worth the careful scrutiny of those attempting to narrate and analyze 
battles. It might also be noted that historians seem to consult topographi- 
cal maps all too infrequently. Indeed, many of them, if their work is any 
indication, manage to get by with nothing save the most casual refer- 
ence to maps. 

8. The failure to recognize that there are two sides to any fight. Too 
often the writer describing a battle from the point of view of one army 
tends to overlook the fact that the other side also had its plans, its tactics, 
its countermoves. The opposing army is often treated as a kind of motion- 
less mass, to which certain things can be done and which will yield as 
putty does to proper manipulation. It possesses no will or initiative, no 
power to frustrate plans or execute maneuvers of its own. 

Many Confederate writers on Gettysburg have been particularly 
guilty of this sin. The battle is treated entirely in terms of Lee’s army. 
If Stuart had done this or that, if Ewell had attacked here, if Longstreet 
had moved against such a point at such an hour, then the battle could 
not have been lost. But the battle of Gettysburg was not simply lost by the 
Confederate Army of Northern Virginia; it was won by the Union Army 
of the Potomac. T. Harry Williams rightfully censures Southern his- 
torians for “assuming that the Confederates possessed the complete 
power to determine the outcome of a battle.”> During the three days 
of fighting at Gettysburg, George Gordon Meade, his generals, and his 
troops did certain things, occupied certain positions, made certain prep- 
aration, and launched certain attacks and counterattacks which man- 
aged to frustrate the Confederate plans. Their moves were not simply 
reflex actions; they were often just as positive as those of their opponents. 
Yet to read many accounts of Gettysburg one would never guess that 
this was so. Many Civil War historians become so preoccupied with one 
side’s battle plans and tactics that their accounts take on the character- 
istics of a game of solitaire. 

4. Capricious experting. Some historians are ready to pronounce judg- 
ment at the drop of a hat, without adequate consultation of or proper 
respect for the formidable body of thought and judgment that has been 
expressed about the War in the century since it began. Often in the pro- 
fessional historian, but even more often in the “gifted amateur,” one 
encounters a kind of reckless iconoclasm, an unbecoming readiness to 
pass immediate and final judgment on problems that other men have 
studied, discussed, and analyzed for decades. The late Fletcher Pratt was 
always quite willing to pronounce the final verdict on Confederate and 
Union generals after a minimum consideration of the evidence. There is 


5 T. Harry Williams, op. cit., p. 97. 
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the general idea that those professors who write the footnoted ponderosi- 
ties on the War are simply afraid to express an opinion, whereas the 
popular writer who spends a few days reading Freeman, Grant's Mem- 
oirs, the relevant articles in Battles and Leaders, and Mrs. Chesnut’s 
Diary is now fully equipped to decide once and for all the real truth 
about Gettysburg, or whether Grant conducted the Wilderness campaign 
properly. 

Nor are popular writers the only ones who sometimes take a positive 
delight in upending accepted verdicts. The four volumes published 
thus far Kenneth P. Williams’s tremendous multi-volume work, Lincoln 
Finds a General, are marred throughout by the author's penchant for 
proving that all the heroes are villains and all the villains are really 
heroes. In attempting to perform resuscitation on such mediocre figures 
as Pope and Burnside, at the expense of McClellan and Meade, Williams 
brings to bear an amazing erudition which however is nullified by a 
basically preposterous approach. Indeed, as it stands now, his work 
represents one of the sadder landmarks in Civil War history; tremendous 
research skill, a fine grasp of tactics, a genuine literary ability, and an 
admirable thoroughness, which might have produced the definitive study 
of Union military operations, are dissipated and nullified by a capricious 
partisanship and an uncontrollable passion for reversing accepted ver- 
dicts, so that Lincoln Finds a General constitutes, for all its virtues, a 
pathetic might-have-been in the writing of Civil War history. 

5. An unwillingness to examine commonly-held assumptions. This is 
the other side of the coin; for just as some historians are quite reckless 
in flouting previous judgment, so others tend to accept conventional as- 
sumptions all too readily, and to write within certain restrictions, often 
without even realizing that the restrictions are actually present. Again 
Gettysburg is our example. The immediate postwar criticism of Long- 
street centered about his failure on July 2 to attack the Federal left at 
an hour sufficiently early to prevent Union troops from occupying Ceme- 
tery Ridge and the Little Round Top in force. Later and more thorough 
historians saw that the problem was not so simple as that, and that it 
was quite doubtful that Longstreet had been ordered to attack at dawn, 
as some former Confederates claimed. Yet criticism was still concentrated 
on his tardiness, with the implication that even had Longstreet moved by 
midday or so, the attack would still have succeeded. But the facts are 
that ever since publication of the Official Records, the evidence was 
quite clear that Union troops were present on the Ridge in sufficient 
strength to have repelled Longstreet at almost any time on July 2° 


6 War of the Rebellion. Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, 
I, 27, pt. 1, pp. 261, 290, 293, 302, 305, 308, 368, 456, 464, 478-79, 482, 519, 
531, 855. 
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Furthermore, as early as 1907 E. P. Alexander had pointed this out 
quite clearly.’ 

What has happened is that attitudes stemming from the immediate 
postwar period have been handed down without being questioned. For 
various reasons having to do with Longstreet’s postwar career and his 
own contentious writings, many of his former comrades-in-arms became 
quite hostile to him. Gettysburg was manifestly the turning point of the 
war in the East, and so they looked for reasons for that defeat—and not 
surprisingly found them in Longstreet’s actions. Later historians, though 
they have risen above the naiveté of the assault as made by Longstreet's 
own contemporaries, have still inherited the basic hostility, and have 
sought to explain Longstreet’s failures in more believable terms rather 
than to ask themselves whether in actuality there was any important 
failure on Longstreet’s part at all. Even Freeman himself fell into this 
trap in R. E. Lee, and was forced to negotiate an embarrassing reversal 
in Lee’s Lieutenants.* What he had done was what other writers have 
often done in various phases of Civil War history: taken over an attitude 
and revised and elaborated the attitude without really examining the 
underlying premises. 

6. Lack of an over-all perspective. This is one of the most common 
of errors. The biographer, for example, becomes so fascinated with new 
discoveries about his subject that before long the subject’s role in the total 
picture becomes magnified, and the entire course of the war seems to 
depend on his actions. Few biographers, indeed, manage to escape this 
shortcoming. The student of Nathan Bedford Forrest, for example, noting 
his extraordinary ability and observing with increasing disgust how his 
superiors almost uniformly failed to use that ability to best advantage, 
may tend to see Forrest as a potential savior of the Confederacy who, had 
he only been permitted to pursue Rosecrans’ army after Chickamauga, 
might well have annihilated the Union army and reversed the outcome 
of the entire war. Well he might have; but it is difficult to say, since 
Forrest did not get the chance. The fact remains, sad though it may be to 
some, that had General Forrest never held command in the Confederate 
Army, it is still very doubtful that the war in the West would have been 
lost by as much as two weeks earlier. To see Forrest as a pivotal figure, 
as some writers have done, is to indulge in the always fascinating but 
historically mostly unprofitable game of It Might Have Been. 


7 E. Porter Alexander Military Memoirs of a Confederate (New York, 1907), p. 
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Though biographers in particular are susceptible to a loss in over-all 
perspective, the fault is frequent among chroniclers of battles and cam- 
paigns, too. Thus so fine an historian as Stanley F. Horn could eventually 
persuade himself that had Hood defeated Thomas in the Battle of Nash- 
ville in late 1864, the entire course of the war would have been sub- 
stantially changed, so that therefore the Battle of Nashville was the de- 
cisive conflict of the war. Yet the same could be said for almost every 
other battle. Had Lee lost to McClellan in the Seven Days, had Grant 
been driven into the river at Shiloh, had Meade lost at Gettysburg, had 
Hood stopped Sherman before Atlanta—each of these battles might have 
reversed the development and the outcome of the Civil War, had the 
other side only won, and so it is possible to say that the side that did win 
was gaining the decisive, pivotal victory. 

The lack of over-all perspective also results in a failure to remember 
that the Civil War was going on along several fronts at the same time, 
and that no single army or theater of conflict, however important, can 
provide a full picture of the war. From reading most accounts of fighting 
by the Army of Northern Virginia, one would never guess that any im- 
portant action was taking place west of the Valley of Virginia. Similarly, 
Northern historians who chronicle the exploits of Grant and Sherman in 
the West in 1862-1863 tend to depict the fighting of the Army of the 
Potomac during those years as a glorified holding action, designed pri- 
marily to keep Washington safe until General Grant could at last turn 
the western command over to Sherman and proceed eastward and finish 
up the war. Yet had McClellan failed to stop Lee at Antietam, or Meade 
failed to do so at Gettysburg, all the triumphs of Grant in the West might 
well have been nullified. 

The Civil War was fought by a dozen separate armies and many 
hundreds of thousands of men over at least a third of a continent; its 
secret is not to be found or solved in any single individual or any single 
battle, no matter how important the battle or the man may be. Any Civil 
War historian who in his enthusiasm for an individual or an event loses 
sight of the range and complexity of the total war picture, to that extent 
cannot properly evaluate any particular phase of it. 

7. The tendency to write history in terms of storybook heroes and vil- 
lains, rather than human beings. There are certain figures on each side 
whom only the most reckless iconoclast would dare to praise. On the 
Union side there is Secretary of War Stanton. Of this man, few save the 
most Abolition-minded historian can find anything good. Yet Stanton was 
Abraham Lincoln’s choice for his post, and Lincoln was no man to toler- 
ate incompetents or scoundrels for very long. On the Confederate side 


9 Stanley F. Horn, The Decisive Battle of Nashville (Baton Rouge, 1956), pp 
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there is Colonel Lucius B. Northrop, chief of the commissary service. If 
anyone has ever had a kind word to say for Northrop, I do not recall 
having read it. Yet can Northrop have been so dastardly incompetent a 
man as all that? Surely there was something about him worth favorable 
comment. Was he kind to animals? Did he have a handsome penmanship? 
Is there nothing to be said in his favor? It seems doubtful that even 
Jefferson Davis would have retained in office a man so venial as the 
figure portrayed by most historians. So much so that one begins to 
wonder whether the picture of Northrop is not a product in part at least 
of that deceptive Southern myth that tends to make all Confederate 
generals brave and bold and all Confederate civilian officials petty and 
incompetent. 

Nor are Northrop and Stanton the only such figures; Braxton Bragg, 
John C. Pemberton, John C. Fremont, Ambrose Burnside are likewise 
men who seldom find any favor in the eyes of most Civil War historians. 

It is not merely in the tendency to find villains and paint them very 
black that the storybook compulsion works harm; it also creates heroes 
who are peerless and perfect. Given such figures—Lee, Jackson, Forrest, 
Sidney Johnston on the Confederate side, Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, 
Thomas for the Union—who can do little or no wrong, it becomes neces- 
sary for their admirers to find out why forces commanded by these men 
sometimes lost battles even so. So the natural thing is to blame the sub- 
ordinates. Lee lost at Gettysburg because of Longstreet’s tardiness, be- 
cause Stuart was off capturing wagon trains, because Ewell did not act 
with decision. He did not lose because he had no business fighting there 
at all. Grant lost the first day’s fighting at Shiloh because Sherman did 
not post adequate pickets, because Lew Wallace did not reconnoiter the 
terrain properly and wandered off with his troops during the Confeder- 
ate attack, because Don Carlos Buell did not arrive when he should 
have.!° (It is to be noted that it is all right to criticize Sherman when 
Grant's reputation is at stake, but under no other circumstances. Simi- 
larly, Jackson may be censured for his performance during the Seven 
Days, but at no other time.) 

Historians who tend to create heroes who can do no wrong should 
remember that the heroes themselves seldom thought so. In the immedi- 
ate postwar years, when the controversy arose over who had originated 
the famed flank march at Chancellorsville, claims that the move was 
Stonewall Jackson’s both in conception and execution were brought to 
the attention of General Lee. For all his affection for his dead lieuten- 
ant and his willingness to enter into any kind of controversy, Lee felt 


10 See for example Kenneth P. Williams, Lincoln Finds a General, 111 (New York, 
1952), pp. 345-395. 
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compelled to point out one fact: that if the move had failed, there was 
no doubt where the responsibility would have rested.” Just as similarly, 
Lee insisted on taking full responsibility for the loss of Gettysburg. And, 
indeed, it is fairly obvious that when a general loses a battle, errors by 
his subordinates may be the immediate cause, but the over-all responsi- 
bility remains the commander's. So that the biographer who would have 
his subject win the battles but his subject’s subordinates lose the battles 
is being less than realistic or consistent. 

The fact is that there was not a single major figure in the Civil War 
who did not have his bad battle, his bad day. On at least two occasions 
—Shiloh, Cold Harbor—Grant was much less than a good commander. 
The Confederacy would have been better off had Robert E. Lee never 
seen the hills south of Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. Phil Sheridan was for- 
tunate to escape with his general’s stars at Cedar Creek in the Shenan- 
doah Valley, and only his vastly superior numbers saved him. In the 
Seven Days campaign Stonewall Jackson was almost as incompetent as 
his old foe Commissary Banks was in the Shenandoah. And so forth. 

To recognize these facts is not to be cynical, or debunking; it is simply 
to recognize that mortal men, not paragons of virtue or embodiments of 
vice, fought the Civil War, and that as men will do, they sometimes erred 
and were human. The historian who sees the Civil War in terms of the 
Good Guys and the Bad Guys cannot possibly deal accurately with his 
subject. 

Such, in the eyes of one interested and mostly admiring observer, are 
seven errors which seem to crop up most often in the writing of Civil 
War military history. Not all are of equal importance; and few of them, 
unless present to an appalling degree, can entirely or even importantly 
mar a book. I have several times ventured, for example, to criticize cer- 
tain aspects of Freeman’s work. Yet beyond a doubt Freeman’s two 
major Civil War studies are magnificent creations, representing by far 
the most significant accomplishment in Civil War military history by 
any one writer. For like the wartime figures themselves, the historians 
of the war can be outstanding without being flawless. And to criticize in 
detail is not to denigrate their accomplishments as a whole. 

The military history of the Civil War produced during the past several 
decades, taken all in all, has been remarkably good. Much of reader 
interest is because of just that fact. No doubt the high level of attain- 
ment will continue during the next decade as we enter into the actual 
centennial years of the War. But as the major biographical studies are 
completed and the major figures all revaluated, and the task of working 
out the over-all picture in the light of the new perspectives continues, 


11 Freeman, op. cit., Il (New York, 1934), Appendix II -5, “Who Directed the Left 
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there is more reason than ever for increased self-consciousness on the 
part of Civil War historians. We need, in short, much more historiog- 
raphy, more comparison of methods, of influences, of approaches and 
perspectives. For just as one cannot understand Greek tragedy without 
knowing Aristotle’s Poetics, so our knowledge of the Civil War would 
gain immeasurably by a study of the methods and approaches of the 
historians who have told us all that we know about it. 
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In the Valley of Virginia 


CLIFFORD DOWDEY 


THE IMMENSELY FERTILE AND BEAUTIFULLY CONTOURED rolling country of 
the Shenandoah Valley spans about thirty miles from the Blue Ridge 
Mountains to the Alleghenies; and from Lexington in the south to the 
Potomac (including the northernmost county then in Virginia). The Val- 
ley Pike ran along the floor for about 165 miles. The old pike, originally 
called the Big Trail, had a century and a quarter history of its own be- 
fore Stonewall Jackson’s “foot cavalry” gave it another fame. It was an 
Indian trail originally, then the road to the Cumberland Gap and on to 
the West, followed by the early pioneers—the Boones and Lincolns and 
the fabled John Sevier. Later it was the highway from the West to Wash- 
ington; Andrew Jackson traveled it on the journey to his first inaugural. 
From the time of the first settlers in the early eighteenth century, the 
Valley Pike was the principal artery for the industrious farmers and 
townspeople. 

Germans, Irish, and Scotch-Irish coming down the familiar route from 
Pennsylvania, Quakers and Mennonites, and Virginia yeomanry leaving 
the tidewater section, all the earliest settlers followed the pioneering 
pattern more typical of the American West. Though there were a few 
large slaveholders in the northeast end, the people were predominantly 
farmers, and the section was not characterized by plantations. The people 
did not waste their rich, limestone soil for quick cash-crops. To feed the 
population during wartime, they produced grain of all kinds, beef cattle 
and horses, apples, and poultry. They lived a frontier democracy as op- 
posed to the aristocratic pattern of eastern Virginia, and yet in customs, 
manners, and basic standards they were Virginians—Valley Virginians. 
They comprised the bulk of Jackson’s own division and the backbone of 
Lee’s Army of Northern Virginia. 
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The place-names of the Shenandoah Valley belonged to the little 
market towns and to the smaller cities which had grown from the original 
status without changing character. Some of the names which loom so 
large on maps were no more than a crossroads, where one general store 
served the countryside. The military importance of most of the places 
was caused by their communication situation—though the hospitable 
tables of the townspeople served to break the monotony of the soldiers’ 
sparse diets, and homes served as hospitals and ladies as nurses for the 
illy equipped medical department. No doubt, too, the enthusiastic affec- 
tion of the people served the morale of the soldiers and kept before 
them the reality that they were fighting for their own land. 

What has caused confusion in reading the Valley campaign is the 
range of mountains, the Massanuttens, which rises abruptly within the 
valley, precisely like an island in the shape of a parallelogram. This bleak 
and uninhabited range runs north for roughly fifty miles between the 
Blue Ridge Mountains and the Valley Pike. In the 1860's it was crossed 
at one place by a winding mountain road from New Market on the pike 
to Luray, the central town of Page Valley, the smaller valley within the 
Shenandoah. At the southern end of the Massanuttens, a road ran from 
the small city of Harrisonburg on the pike to Conrad’s Store, at the foot 
of the Blue Ridge; the road continued to Swift Run Gap across those 
mountains and on to Richmond. At the northern end of the Massanuttens, 
a road from Strasburg on the pike ran twelve miles to Front Royal (also 
the juncture of the two forks of the Shenandoah River) and on to Manas- 
sas Gap across the Blue Ridge. From the old battlefield of Manassas 
Junction to the east, the Manassas Gap R.R. also ran to Front Royal and 
on to Strasburg. Strasburg and Front Royal at the north, then, and Harri- 
sonburg and Conrad’s Store at the south, formed the corners of the 
parallelogram fifty-odd by fifteen miles. From the corners resting on the 
Valley Pike, the campaign area extended on the south for twenty-four 
miles from Harrisonburg to Staunton, and on the north eighteen miles 
from Strasburg to Winchester. The top end of the parallelogram, from 
Strasburg to Front Royal, served also as the base of a loose triangle with 
Winchester at the apex. The campaign area was completed by a road 
northeast from Winchester, tweny-seven miles to Harper's Ferry at the 
convergence of the Potomac and the Shenandoah; a railroad also con- 
nected the two places. The total length covered by Jackson’s famed 
marches was about 120 miles from Staunton to Harpers Ferry, with the 
fighting concentrated about the parallelogram of Massanutten Mountains. 

Before the Valley campaign of 1862, there was a prelude which had 
opened with the Battle of Kernstown. This battle was fought by Jackson 
for the same purpose which motivated the campaign proper—to keep 
Union troops in the Valley and away from concentration with McDowell. 
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When the Unions occupied Winchester, Jackson’s orders were to ob- 
serve the enemy, hold him in the Valley if possible, and stand ready to 
move his own troops to Joe Johnston, then at Fredericksburg. 

On March 23 when McClellan’s armada sailed for Fortress Monroe, 
Williams’s 8,000-man division started to leave the Valley to join Mc- 
Dowell. This Jackson knew. He also received the information that the 
rest of the Union force, 9,000 under hard-bitten General Shields, were 
following Williams to McDowell and that Winchester was held by little 
more than an observation force. Jackson had developed a network of 
loyalist agents all through northwestern Virginia, such as the celebrated 
Belle Boyd, and they had served him well. On the Winchester informa- 
tion, they failed him. 

Shields was still there. Unobtrusively taking position on the scrubby 
and rocky crests on either side of the pike south of Winchester, he waited 
with delight for Jackson’s attack. For his attack against Shields’s 9,000, 
Stonewall Jackson had 3,600 infantry (about 3,000 effective), plus 300 
cavalry and a little artillery. 

Unaware of the ambuscade, Jackson planned his small and first in- 
dependent battle well. Using a characteristically bold maneuver, which 
later was to cooperate so smoothly with Lee’s same type of maneuver, he 
held a small, demonstrating force on his right and threw the bulk of his 
troops to the left. Despite being surprised by the Union’s powerful de- 
fense, his men fought well. But so did the enemy, from a very strong 
position, and there were more of them. They were Western troops, as 
Jackson said, accustomed to firearms, and they had the successful moun- 
tain campaign behind them. 

Jackson’s men failed to carry the field and fell back in some disorder. 
They were vigilantly pursued in the gathering dusk and lost 200 prison- 
ers in addition to the battle casualties. Technically Kernstown was cer- 
tainly a defeat, and Shields rightly wrote glowing reports of his victory. 
More significantly, Jackson also rightly considered that the rough battle 
was strategically a success, in that it had served the basic purpose of his 
command. 

Not only was Shields retained in the Valley, but Williams was instantly 
recalled there. Thirty-six hundred men were keeping 17,000 from Mc- 
Dowell. In addition, Blenker’s large division of 10,000, also belonging to 
McDowell, was in the midst of what was to be a long and militarily futile 
tour of northwestern Virginia, as a succession of orders kept the peri- 
patetic 10,000 going from place to place, always managing to arrive at 
some distance from whatever fighting was happening. In the final effect 
of Jackson’s attack, 27,000 front-line Union troops were at least influenced 
by Kernstown and its implication of Confederate aggression. It was Jack- 
son's job to keep them indefinitely away from McDowell. 
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From Kernstown, Jackson retreated forty-odd miles to the town of 
Mount Jackson, a little north of the Massanutten’s crossroads from New 
Market. General Banks, in command of the combined Valley forces num- 
bering around 20,000, followed at a snail's pace, with never an attack. 
His cavalry was virtually useless against Turner Ashby’s high-spirited 
centaurs, who knew the country they patrolled like their own rooms and 
were led by the feudalistic chieftain around whom the legends were 
growing. 

Noted for his horsemanship in a section of horsemen, in operation 
against the then inept Union cavalry, Ashby relied on his bold and skillful 
riding in taking chances and risking his life in a series of hair-raising 
episodes. Then, for the purpose of legends, he wore a thick, black curling 
beard which, with his darkness, gave him (as a young staff officer said) 
the look of an Arab. To complete the romantic concept, Ashby rode a 
milk-white horse, which in time was killed in battle. 

His group of twelve companies continued in their semiregular status 
and, since the men usually were present only when the mood was on 
them, the “effectives” were always full of beans and ready for a fight or 
a frolic. Jackson regarded their irregularities with chronic pain, and was 
more impressed with Ashby’s indifference to organizing them than with 
the cavalier bedevilling assorted Yankee horsemen. But when Old Jack 
tried to organize the troopers, he almost lost Ashby’s services. Jackson 
was persuaded to abandon the effort. Because of his local fame and per- 
sonal power, both over his men and through the section, Turner Ashby 
at that stage of the war succeeded in fighting as many another volunteer 
of non-military background wanted to. 

Except for West Pointers, like Jeb Stuart, and the fact that most of the 
would-be chevalier-leaders were not Ashbys, all the Confederate cavalry 
would have been difficult to mould into the regular organization and 
give the army the proper service from cavalry. Since the men had to 
provide their own horses, and replace those lost, the mounted units drew 
largely from the privileged young men of plantations, those least sus- 
ceptible to discipline. Their mobility and native pleasure in riding, while 
the infantry trudged under their burdens and on their sore feet, tended 
to keep alive the sense of privilege in those born with it, and to induce 
it in their companions. This was probably an element in the infantry’s 
dislike of the horsemen, their jeering at them, and the serious question 
asked by a high-ranking officer: “Did you ever see a dead cavalryman?” 

On the cavalry’s side, until well on in the war, they were armed with a 
weird collection of left-over weapons. They mostly had sabers and some 
sort of pistols, and for their heavy work they used whatever came to 
hand—shotguns, short rifles, and muskets with barrels shortened by saw- 


ing. Few carbines came their way in the early days except those collected 
from the enemy. 
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Ashby’s men, making do with what they had, depended primarily on 
their superior horsemanship, familiarity with the terrain, and aggressive 
dash. With his native gifts and passionate devotion to his cause, Turner 
Ashby was vigilant and usually accurate in reconnaissance, and effective, 
as against Banks, in the type of pressing which screened his own army. 
Jackson’s point was that the same results could be more dependably 
achieved, and the range of usefulness extended, by operating through 
the regular organization. But, as in all things, he, like the rest, had to 
use what was at hand. 

Certainly against poor horsemen and a cavalry which had not yet 
found its own good leaders, Ashby served Jackson well on the whole— 
with at least one major lapse—and in his knighthood-in-flower style of 
personal combat, the black-bearded foxhunter deserved the legends that 
grew around him. 

Behind the cavalry screen Jackson, while waiting for Banks’s force to 
threaten, used the time at Mount Jackson to build up his “army” (actu- 
ally division) to 6,000 men. As the Virginia compulsory military law had 
anticipated the Confederate, Valley militia units were drawn on. Though 
the men were the barest cut above raw-recruits, they came in without 
protest or resentment, and on the whole wanted to become good soldiers. 
Their training was complicated by a lack of weapons for 2,000 and, when 
Richmond regretfully admitted an inability to supply them, Jackson 
asked for 1,000 pikes and a longer bayonet. He was always a strong be- 
liever in the use of steel for close work and tried to imbue his men with 
faith in the weapon. (Unfortunately for the stories of “cold steel,” the 
soldiers stuck more farmers’ hogs than men with bayonets, which they 
also used for candlesticks. ) 

Jackson’s work of reorganization was also made harder by the re- 
sentment his brigadiers and colonels felt for him personally at the time. 
It stemmed from his harsh, unfair treatment of General Garnett, at Kerns- 
town, against whom Old Jack placed charges for withdrawing the Stone- 
wall Brigade (which Garnett had inherited) without orders. That Gar- 
nett’s men had exhausted their ammunition and were in a fair way of 
being slaughtered was beside the point. On the other side of the senti- 
mental song about Jackson, this too “was Stonewall Jackson’s way.” 

To his officers the arrest of Garnett, a devoted and able soldier, cli- 
maxed their smouldering grievances of Jackson’s treatment of all of 
them. Still wearing the dingy blue uniform in which he had appeared at 
Harpers Ferry, still passing amongst them with his abstracted air of 
concentration—with his plainness made grotesque, when he removed his 
cadet cap, by the broad strip of white forehead above his weather-tanned 
lower face and brown beard which suffered in comparison with the 
luxuriance of Ashby’s—he talked no more than he ever did and took no 
one into his confidence. Before the spring fighting, he had held a night 
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conference of his officers, and they had talked him out of making an 
advance. He vowed never to hold another council of war, and never did. 

However, if Jackson was aware of ill-feeling around him, he never re- 
vealed it. He wrote his wife of the good spirits of the men, the beauty 
of the countryside, and of his concern for her health. 

Jackson had three weeks below Mount Jackson, until mid-April, before 
Banks's 20,000, still held in the Valley, seriously threatened him in his re- 
building camp. Stonewall immediately pulled out his augmented though 
partly armed force, dropped twenty-five miles south in the Valley to 
Harrisonburg, and from there swung eastward along the base of the 
Massanuttens to the Shenandoah River crossing at Conrad’s Store, with 
his main force moving on to the entrance to Swift Run Gap over the 
Blue Ridge. His men did the fifty miles in three days. 

They were in a position to threaten Banks’s rear by a march north up 
the Page Valley on the east of the Massanuttens, and across those moun- 
tains from Luray to New Market. They also had protected their own 
passage to the east of the Blue Ridge, or for juncture with a Confederate 
force from the east. 

Ten days after Jackson’s withdrawal from Mount Jackson, on April 26 
Banks pushed his main body the twenty-five miles to Harrisonburg, and 
from there wrote his Secretary of War that Jackson was in a bad way 
and no threat to anybody. Union troops could again be started for Mc- 
Dowell. 

Here ended the prelude to the Valley campaign proper, with the stage 
set for the brief climactic action. 

By April 29, five weeks after Jackson’s repulse at Kernstown, the total 
situation in Virginia had changed drastically. 

McClellan, on the peninsula, had his 100,000 besieging Yorktown: he 
had been relieved of his commander-in-chief status and restricted to the 
command of the troops with him. McDowell was at Fredericksburg for 
his cooperation with McClellan against Richmond, though, thanks largely 
to Jackson, his force numbered only 30,000. Two of his divisions were 
still with Banks in the Valley, and a third—Blenker’s Dutchmen—were 
still traveling. Eventually they would join the scattered forces in West 
Virginia under Fremont. 

Like the Confederates’ vainglorious failures, Fremont was to be given 
his second chance. Counting Blenker with him, Fremont had about 
20,000 men, not concentrated, west of the Valley. 

At this point, the Unions had four separate armies in Virginia, with 
three of them, numbering over 65,000 altogether, at present unavailable 
to McClellan for his assault on Richmond. It was Lee’s plan in Richmond 
to keep them that way, with Jackson doing the job. Through suggestions 
to Davis and by placating Joe Johnston, the general-without-authority 
had arranged the Confederate forces for potential action. 
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Against McDowell at Fredericksburg, Lee had brought the forces up 
to 12,000, accomplished by withdrawing from the Southern Coastal de- 
fenses a brigade here and a regiment there. In the west, against Fre- 
mont’s spread-out forces, Edward (“Allegheny”) Johnson had one of 
those “observation” forces of 2,800. West of Staunton and southwest from 
Harrisonburg, Johnson was in danger from Banks as well as Fremont. 

The key man was Richard Stoddert Ewell, from Joe Johnston's army, 
with a division risen to 8,000 with the new conscripts, 500 regular cavalry, 
and fourteen guns. Major General Ewell was placed east of the Blue 
Ridge, near Swift Run Gap, where he could cooperate either with Jack- 
son or against McDowell. Twenty-eight thousand, eight hundred Con- 
federates in four forces must restrain the movements of 67,000 Federals 
in three forces. 

With Joe Johnston personally on the Peninsula, though still actually 
commanding Ewell and Jackson, Lee had written directly to Jackson 
with a suggestion. The letter could not be called an order, since Lee had 
no authority over Jackson—nor, indeed, over anyone. But Jackson seized 
upon Lee’s suggestion, since it offered him the aggression his simple 
heart longed for. Instead of merely trying to hold the Unions in the Valley 
with his own small force, Jackson might combine with Ewell and strike 
either Banks, for the purpose of a real defeat, or, if he thought he could 
accomplish more against McDowell, bring his and Ewell’s combined 
forces to Fredericksburg. 

That was all Jackson needed. From there on, the details of the opera- 
tion were entirely his. Beginning at once, he immediately sent orders 
to Ewell. 

For some while he and Ewell had been in correspondence, and a 

quick accord had been established between these violently antithetical 
types. 
While Jackson has been overplayed for his eccentricities, the general 
who was to cooperate with him was really one of nature’s “characters.” 
“Bald Dick,” they called Ewell, in consequence of the shining pate which 
topped the homely visage of a totally quaint appearance. He was a short, 
spry man, as tough as a mule, with thin mustachios to decorate a coun- 
tenance which always appeared surprised, and slightly bulging eyes 
which could affix a person with balefully direct gaze. Once at night in 
his quarters, Ewell grew so excited over a map that he jumped out of 
bed in his nightshirt. The junior officer with the map later said that 
Ewell, with his beard unbrushed, “looked more like a witch” than a 
major general. 

From his years on the border with the U.S. Dragoons, Ewell had be- 
come as tough-fibered as his body, with fear not in him, and on the sur- 
face he was a very rough customer. His explosions came with imaginative 
invective, colorful exaggeration, and awesome swearing. In an army 
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divided between the nonswearing religious and the heavy swearers, who 
could also be religious, Ewell was famed for his swearing, even amongst 
wagoneers. One of the young gentlemen who early soldiered with Bald 
Dick, said that his cursing could be parsed. 

To the man who knew him well and to the soldiers who got used to 
his ferocities, it was clear that the warmhearted man was indulging in 
his tempers, a gift for buffoonery and a highly original humor. A very 
shrewd realist, Ewell had an affectation of naiveté which he used for his 
gentler forms of humor. 

One of his brigadiers was Dick Taylor, son of war hero and President 
Zachary Taylor, and a successful sugar planter with considerable pride in 
his own right. A Yale graduate and lifetime scholar, Taylor was a talented 
amateur writer and a talented amateur soldier, bringing to war his habits 
of study. In a small action before the Valley campaign opened, Ewell 
had his men burn a bridge under fire from a numerically superior Union 
force. After it was done, Taylor advised his superior officers on what he 
should have done. He explained that Napoleon had exposed the fallacy 
of bridge-destruction, since “it’s easier to guard one bridge than two 
fords.” 

Instead of favoring Taylor with one of his eruptions, Ewell said with 
plaintive reproach, “Why did you wait until I had burned the bridge to 
tell me that story?” 

Though some of his more high-flown outbursts were supported with 
real rage, he was always quick to apologize if he were in the wrong, and 
he could not harbor a grudge. Yet, some men never recovered from his 
furies, and many believed that he loved no one except his body servant, 
Friday. Friday was an Apache boy Ewell had brought back from the 
border, who made a reputation of his own as the biggest thief in an army 
noted for its prowess at foraging one another’s lean messes. 

But Dick Ewell did love another, with a very great love. The object of 
his steadfast affections was Mrs. Lizinka Brown, a widow lady with a 
grown son. So deep was the devotion of the forty-four-year-old ex- 
Indian fighter that he put her son on his staff, and always wanted him near 
in the absence of the widow, as he loved Campbell Brown because of his 
mother. Ewell never referred to his beloved, even after they had been 
married, other than as “The Widow Brown.” And to Lizinka, Dick Ewell 
—as Jackson with Anna, his “little apple’—showed the aspects of his 
nature hidden from his fellow men. 

Ewell had no ambitions as a soldier. Though in the year when he had 
risen from captain of fifty U.S. Army Dragoons to major general of a 
Confederate division of 8,500 men, including artillery and cavalry, Ewell 
had not outrisen his capacities. To his twenty-five years of military train- 
ing and experience, he brought an observant intelligence, a sharp practi- 
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cality, and aggression. Indeed, Ewell had the most trouble controlling 
his personal aggression, since he loved actual combat as dearly as did 
Turner Ashby. He was a sound soldier and a good one, a valuable and 
dependable division commander. 

By his own nature, Ewell was probably better fitted than any major 
general in Virginia for the trying assignment of subordinate command 
with. Jackson. A generous man, without jealousy or vainglory, his sole 
purpose was to serve the Southern states in their struggle for independ- 
ence. With vision of his own, Ewell was a prompt and unquestioning 
executer of orders, though his capacities to serve were put to the supreme 
test by Old Jack. 

Ewell’s first orders from Jackson, for the beginning of the campaign, 
were brought by a teenage aide, Robert Kyd Douglas, the handsome 
Maryland volunteer who was later to write so felicitously, if not so .ac- 
curately, of his days with Stonewall. Young Douglas had ridden 105 
miles over mountains, through night and rain, and he collapsed before 
he could give the order. In Jackson’s teetotalling quarters, things might 
have been serious, but Bald Dick had a brandy bottle handy. After the 
boy revived, he was fed, put to bed, and returned to Jackson in Ewell’s 
personal ambulance. 

As eager as Jackson and Lee for constructive action, Ewell marched 
his troops out for the western side of Swift Run Gap, where Jackson had 
remained until the end of April. When Ewell arrived, Jackson’s force 
had vanished, as though swallowed up in the earth. He had started his 
Valley campaign. 

Jackson started on the famous “mud march” out of the Valley. He 
moved his suffering men and baffled officers through the quagmires of 
the road south along the Shenandoah River and up the mountains at 
Brown's Gap and down into the Blue Ridge foothills where eastern Vir- 
ginia began. The struggling men cursed at leaving their Valley homes, 
and the officers cursed their mad commander. One of them said that 
Jackson looked like an overseer rather than a general, and another wrote 
his wife that one month would prove his contention that Jackson was 
“cracked.” 

Jackson was writing his wife that he missed visiting Weyer’s Cave 
when they passed near it, since she had been there once, but he could 
not leave the road for “risk of sinking yet deeper in the quicksands. . . .” 
Yet he found the country “one of the loveliest I have ever seen.” He was 
perhaps the only one of the 6,000 toiling men who observed nature’s 
beauties on that grimy, backbreaking march. 

What was it all for? To get on the train east of the Blue Ridge to ride 
back into the Valley, into Staunton 24 miles below Banks’s lead forces 
at Harrisonburg. Though his excessive secrecy carried to such lengths 
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might appear to support his officer's doubt of his sanity, soldiers did 
desert, Unionists did exist, and most of all tongues wagged. (Two months 
later, news of the surprise movement which opened the Seven Days was 
delivered to the Unions by a deserter; four months later the battle of 
Sharpsburg was determined by a lost written order; and the following 
year Grant was given the disposition of the Vicksburg defense forces by 
an informer. Joe Johnston’s feud with Jefferson Davis was kept alive by 
Johnston’s secrecy even with the President, because his plans had leaked 
from the war office. ) 

Whether or not the extreme measures of caution were necessary, Jack- 
son brought his troops into Staunton while Banks (according to his wire 
to the U.S. war secretary) believed him still on the Blue Ridge side of 
the Valley near his old position. Two days later (May 6), as Jackson was 
moving west from Staunton to attack Fremont’s mountain forces, Banks 
wired that Ewell had replaced Stonewall because Jackson’s “force is 
greatly demoralized and broken.” Though Banks continued his reassuring 
messages to Washington, he revealed at least some uneasiness by his re- 
luctance to part with Shield’s hard-fighting division, which McDowell 
was asking to be returned to him for his own cooperation with McClellan. 

At the way the peninsula situation was worsening for the Confederates, 
it was clear that some large-scale, if desperate, action was imminent. Joe 
Johnston’s men had fought an abortive rear guard action at Williams- 
burg, fifty miles from Richmond, which shook the morale of his long 
inactive and then retreating army. The debris of that defeat—the walking 
wounded and half-sick or exhausted stragglers, all mud-covered and 
filthy—staggering into Richmond had given the capital a foretaste of the 
Western defeats as Johnston’s army fell back toward the city. McDowell 
correctly deduced that something had to happen which would, or cer- 
tainly should, involve his 50,000 composite force. 

Toward the end of sending him at least Shields, since Jackson was 
presumably incapable of action, Banks was withdrawing from Harrison- 
burg north to New Market at the same time that Jackson, combined with 
Edward Johnson’s 2,800, was hitting Fremont’s advance force hardly 
more than thirty miles southwest from Bank’s position at Harrisonburg. 

As it happened, Jackson rescued Edward Johnson as he moved against 
the Federals, where they were planning to hit the Confederates. Fre- 
mont's advance force, composed of those tough Western troops, was com- 
manded by the very aggressive Milroy, distinguished in the Valley 
section as a house-burner and for inflicting personal reprisals of various 
sorts not designed to mend the bonds of union. Unlike Fremont, Milroy 
did know what was going on. In the wild mountainous section, where the 
Confederates never had any luck, he threw his 2,500 men forward in a 
fierce attack before the Confederate’s total force was up. The battle of 
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McDowell was not one of the more distinguished Confederate fights. 
They lost heavily in proportion to the numbers engaged, and without 
their reinforcements arriving would not have beaten off the determined 
assault. 

However, the enemy was forced to withdraw before superior numbers 
the next day and, after a three-day pursuit, Jackson concluded that his 
mission was accomplished. Milroy was falling back on Fremont, at whose 
quarters Blenker’s 10,000 had finally come to roost, and a mountain fight 
would serve no purpose. Jackson had not sought a field victory at the 
cost of men; he had won the effect of a field victory while increasing 
his force. 

Fremont, with his scattered troops finally concentrated into a 20,000 
force, had been nudged so far back in the mountains that he ceased to 
figure in immediate Valley operations. Leaving Fremont there, fixed, like 
a matador turning his back on a transfixed bull, Jackson started back to 
the Valley, obstructing passes behind him and destroying bridges as he 
went. 

Instead of a 20,000 force threatening Johnson’s 2,800 and the supply 
center of Staunton, with potential collaboration with Banks's 20,000 
against Jackson’s 6,000, the 20,000 Unions were for the time being re- 
moved from the scene and Jackson’s combined force numbered 8,500— 
all the result of a plan, of movement, and one small action. This, with 
Ewell’s division, would give Old Jack something that could reasonably 
be called an army. He could throw 17,000 men against Banks, while the 
ex-governor at the same time was reduced to 10,000! 

Shields, on Banks’s assurance of Jackson’s harmlessness, had finally 
left to join McDowell. Banks had retreated further north and waited de- 
velopment at Strasburg, on the northwest corner of the Massanutten 
parallelogram and on the terminus of the Manassas Gap Railroad. With 
Joe Johnston, against orders, backing up to Richmond, and driving the 
President frantic with refusals to confide in him, over 100 miles away in 
the Shenandoah Valley the campaign had begun that was to save the city. 

Before Stonewell Jackson united with Dick Ewell, he had to contend 
with some dissidence in his own troops. Some of the twelve-month-volun- 
teer companies decided the conscription act could not apply to freemen, 
and told their colonel they were going home. When the agitated colonel 
referred this to Jackson, he answered instantly. “Why should Colonel 
Grigsby refer this to me? He should shoot them where they stand.” By 
the time the other regiments had formed with loaded muskets, the men 
decided the conscription act did apply to them after all. 

That was the only trouble over the conscription law that disturbed the 
growing army, though a recently mustered-in militia company took to the 
hills. No sending any well-meaning officers out to plead with the men, 
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Jackson immediately dispatched a regiment with field guns, and they 
opened fire without parley. The men surrendered, returning to their 
regiment, and the leader—who proved to be a Unionist—was captured. 
That was the end of organized desertion in Jackson’s forces. 

On his long forced marches, however, his troops suffered heavily from 
stragglers. Most of these returned to fight again. Even with the soldiers 
who could not stand up physically to all the marches, Jackson’s troops 
in movement had the lowest incidence of sickness in the Confederate 
army. In addition to the sickness inherent in camp life of those days, 
action acted as a therapy while ennui lowered resistance. 

While Jackson was bringing his hardened soldiers back to the Valley, 
Bald Dick Ewell had joined those who doubted the General’s sanity. As 
uncertain of Jackson’s moves in the Staunton phase as was Banks, and 
furious with anxiety, Ewell turned to one of his colonels who had known 
Jackson at V.M.I. and asked, “Did it ever occur to you that General 
Jackson is crazy?” 

“We used to call him ‘Fool Tom,’” Colonel Walker answered, “but I 
don’t suppose he is really crazy.” 

“T tell you, sir, he is as crazy as a March hare. He has gone away, | 
don’t know where, and left me here with some instructions to stay until 
he returns,” and on and on about the dangers from Banks when he did 
not even know where “to communicate with General Jackson.” 

When Ewell finally got a message after the McDowell fight, it said, 
“Hold your position—don’t move. . . . Through God’s assistance have cap- 
tured most of [Milroy’s] wagon train.” 

“What has Providence to do with Milroy’s wagon train?” Ewell cried in 
his high-pitched voice. “Mark my word, if this old fool keeps this up and 
Shields joins McDowell, we will go up at Richmond!” 

Finally when “Fool Tom” returned to the Valley, with Banks having 
retreated fifty-odd miles northward to Strasburg, “Bald Dick” began to 
change his ideas about the madman. When Ewell learned of the next 
message from Lee to Jackson, his willingness to follow Old Jack’s lead 
became absolute. Lee had written to warn Jackson that Joe Johnston, 
with his headquarters then in Richmond and again in direct wire com- 
munication with the Valley, might recall troops to the Peninsula. 

Thus, wrote the advisory-general, “Whatever movement you make 
against Banks, do it quickly, and if successful drive him back toward the 
Potomac, and create the impression, as far as possible, that you design 
threatening that line—” the Washington line. It was that sentence which 
caused many of Lee’s admirers to believe him privy to Lincoln’s fear for 
the capital. 

To Ewell the genius that is said to be akin to madness began to unfold, 
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and he was eager for the action of this cause-and-effect strategy. Then, 
before he could move, came the unexpected blow which revealed the 
flaws in a system where the president acted as commander-in-chief with- 
out a chief of staff—though Lee had acted as de facto chief of staff without 
authority. Joe Johnston wanted Ewell to leave the Valley, to support 
either him or the troops facing McDowell. The Valley campaign was to 
be called off just as it was beginning. 

For once Dick Ewell had neither laughter nor heroic explosions. He 
was a deeply perplexed and depressed man. As a trained soldier, he had 
no choice except to follow the order; as a patriot, he could not abandon 
the fruits of Jackson’s long-evolved plan. Probably he sensed the confused 
situation in Richmond, resulting from the lack of a central military au- 
thority. Jackson, his immediate superior, told him one thing; Johnston, his 
ultimate superior, told him another; and Lee, the President’s adviser, 
seemed to support Jackson. The resolute man and selfless soldier decided 
to make the most of the confusion. 

Ewell rode to Jackson, told him the dilemma, and generously offered 
to withhold execution of Johnston’s offer if Jackson, as his immediate su- 
perior, would give him authority for it. Jackson did instantly. He wrote 
out a covering order for Ewell to coordinate in the attack on Banks, un- 
less an order from their mutual superior subsequent to that date gave 
different directions. 

With the crisis of divided command apparently over, the combined 
forces moved forward. Two days later, the subsequently dated order ar- 
rived from Johnston. 

Ewell must parallel Shields out of the Valley, joining the troop at 
Fredericksburg or standing in readiness to come to Johnston at Richmond. 
Jackson was to go back to observing Banks, since Johnston believed that 
attacking him was too hazardous. Retreatin’ Joe said, “We want troops 
here, none stay away unless employing superior forces of the enemy. . . . 
My idea is to gather here all the forces who do not keep away from Mc- 
Clellan’s superior numbers. . . .” 

Jackson’s whole idea was to keep away superior numbers—not by mak- 
ing futile concentrations which could always be overmatched, but by stra- 
tegic movement. 

Before Ewell had made his courageous offer to act under Jackson's 
orders, Stonewall, in resigned despair, had said, “Then Providence denies 
me the privilege of striking a blow for my country, and I must be satis- 
fied with the humble task of hiding my little army among these moun- 
tains to watch a superior foe.” 

Now, about to be balked a second time, with the troops actually united, 
Jackson determined to do what Ewell had done and go over Johnston’s 
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head. Though Lee had no authority, Jackson had been working in coop- 
eration with him while Johnston was on the Peninsula, and Old Jack must 
have perceived that Lee could get the authority to support him. 

He wired: “I am of the opinion that an attempt should be made to de- 
feat Banks, but under instructions just received from General Johnston | 
do not feel at liberty to make an attack. Please answer by telegraph at 
once. 

Without consulting Johnston (as far as records show), though presum- 
ably gaining Davis’ sanction, Lee wired back for Jackson to go ahead. 

Without the personal initiative of Ewell, then Jackson, then Lee—ail to 
circumvent the commanding general—there would have been no Valley 
campaign. It had evolved orginally on an informal basis between Lee 
and Jackson, while the President and the commanding general were oc- 
cupied elsewhere, and it had been executed by Jackson on his own in 
independent command. The whole affair had been born and grown out- 
side of Davis’ organizational charts, which had placed Joe Johnston in 
a position as unworkable as Lee’s was anomalous. 

Johnston cannot be blamed for not understanding the position in the 
Valley when he was concentrating on a long retreat which ended with 
his back against Richmand. He can be blamed for thinking he could and 
not seeking the advice of Lee. As with most, his personal jealousies came 
before the defense of his state, though he had resigned a commission 
which represented his life’s work and security to undertake it. In the 
same way, he allowed his personal feelings to dominate his relations with 
the President, with whom he steadfastly refused to cooperate. 

So there Johnston was, conducting a defense in virtual secrecy, with all 
sorts of contradictory plans flitting through his head, and, while standing 
off Davis and Lee, trying now to bring the Valley people to him in that 
mathematical obsession from which he could not free himself, and trying 
again to allow the Valley generals discretion to serve his defense in their 
way. After the crisis in divided command had passed, he wrote Jackson 
again that maybe he and Ewell should attack Banks after all, if he thought 
it not too late. If, they had followed his original order, Ewell would no 
longer have been with Jackson, and under his conflicting and confusing 
messages—now peremptory, then advisory—the average general would 
long since have lost any initiative. 

Johnston seemed distracted and from the same reason that caused 
Davis to live in a state of distraction—trying to do too many things. Only 
in his case, Johnston needn’t have been placed in such a position. With 
Lee as actual chief of staff, even of Virginia, all that would have been 
obviated. As it was, Lee and Jackson and Ewell, operating in a larger and 
less personal sphere, achieved the same end that should have been 
achieved though regular channels. On all occasions and on all fronts, this 
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was not possible. There was only one each of Lee and Jackson in the 
whole South. 

Because of them—and Bald Dick Ewell, the schoolteacher’s son—a 
country was maintained for the Confederate government to administer. 

The army of Stonewall Jackson’s fabled marches in the Valley cam- 
paign consisted of a hodgepodge of forces drawn together in barely two 
months time. Along with the veterans (the oldest of whom were one year 
from civilian life) were raw recruits and conscripted militia companies, 
one of which had been snatched back bodily from its flight to the hills. 

Jackson’s staff was as informally gathered as the army itself. As he had 
guaged the potential for soldiers in the hardy though undisciplined Valley 
men who first volunteered, so he appointed men for their potential for a 
specific task rather than by competing for the few available officers 
whose previous experience might seem to fit them for staff-work. 

For commissary and quartermaster, he selected successful young busi- 
nessmen of the Valley—a carriage manufacturer and a farmer who oper- 
ated a stagecoach line. Since Jackson’s methodical approach to all prob- 
lems necessitated the same absorbed study of terrain as he had applied 
to classwork at the Point, he selected a twenty-six-year-old surveyor, Jed 
Hotchkiss, to be a map-maker. 

Twenty-two-year-old Hunter McGuire of Winchester was Jackson’s 
genial medical director, rising as the general rose—from brigade, to di- 
vision, to corps—and after the war was to have a long and distinguished 
career in surgery. 

Topping the group of virtual youths who served as aides, nearly all of 
whom were to be killed, was the much loved Sandie Pendleton, later 
A.A.G. This young lieutenant colonel was the only staff member with 
millitary training—and that was at V.M.I. where the military courses, 
drill, and regime, which appealed to a segment of young Southerners, 
served the Confederacy so well. 

For chief of staff at the time Jackson had a Presbyterian clergyman, the 
Reverend R. L. Dabney. An educated man, a devoted patriot who was 
unquestionably loyal to Jackson, the parson brought an intelligent sense 
of duty to his paper-work, though later campaigns exposed his limita- 
tions when the army was fighting. Unbending personally, the devout Rev- 
erend Dabney opposed swearing (to which the quartermaster major Har- 
mon was greatly addicted), had no humor, and while in close attention 
to the General, remained somewhat outside the group of young men of 
the staff. The preacher and the grim warrior were by way of being 
cronies, and officers approached Dabney—in vain—to try to find out what 
their secretive commander was up to. 

The staff was completed by Jackson’s personal servant, Jim, a handsome 
mulatto who was loyal only to the General. Though Jim approved heartily 
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of the General’s temperance views, as a staff officer said, “They did not 
apply to himself.” Jim also liked “a quiet little game” of cards. 

This was the staff of the Rebel force that was led by one of the few 
real Rebels. 

For Jackson’s “foot cavalry,” the beautiful uniforms of the first militia 
and volunteer companies were faded and patched, if not gone altogether. 
New uniforms were largely homespun, in an off-gray, brownish color, and 
there was a sprinkling of Union blue (which would be more pronounced 
in another year). Hats were whatever covered the uncut and frequently 
uncombed hair. 

All gone were the handsome, compartmented leather knapsacks, con- 
taining stiff collars and several shirts, white vests and gloves, and crested 
linen stationery. Instead a canvas haversack swung from a cord across 
the shoulder, containing the barest necessities and—for the more elegant 
—a knife, fork, and spoon, a razor and a small mirror. Many men ne- 
glected to shave on the marches, many did not yet have to, and older men 
let their graybeards grow. 

Whatever the men abandoned, each held on to his tin cup—which 
served both as an utensil and a dish, and was tied outside his haversack— 
and to his canteen, which usually swung in the middle of his back from 
strings looped over his head. 

The haversack was supposed to carry the three-days’ cooked rations 
issued before a march. Usually the underfed men ate everything at once 
and depended on Yankee wagons, the messes of their more provident fel- 
lows, a stray hog or chicken (which could produce a quick, minor inter- 
necine war ), a farmer's cornfield or apple orchard: the most severe sick- 
ness to attack Jackson’s columns in march was colic from stolen green 
apples. 

A blanket roll swung from the shoulder opposite to the haversack-cord, 
crossing the body from left shoulder to right hip, and at high noon in the 
Valley the burden became so intolerable that recruits frequently threw 
them away. The men experienced in the hot Valley days and cold nights 
endured the torment. No tents were carried in the skimpy wagon-train 
and the men slept in pairs, on one’s blanket and covered by another. As 
the field-trophy business prospered, men began to cover their blankets 
with a fine Federal issue of India-rubber sheets, two of which together 
made a cozy tent for rainy nights. 

The men still carried wherever convenient their scant issues of percus- 
sion-caps and paper-topped cartridges. The powder was packed in the 
paper-top and the men tore off the paper cover with their teeth. After a 
battle, their mouths were ringed with black powder, adding a grim touch 
to their weather-stained and hairy faces. 

They looked like anything except the ordinary image of an army, and 
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they would have broken the heart, if not the mind, of a spit-and-polish 
general. But in Jackson’s army, all their rifles and their bayonets were 
kept bright, and the ribald, earthy laughter was seldom silent. 

In appearance, at least, all distinctions were gone between the humble 
yeoman and the lordly planter. In the twenty-seventh Virginia, the city 
aristocrats of Richmond’s Company “F” looked no different on the march 
from their mountaineer companions. 

The weirdest juxtaposition of ante-bellum types was in Dick Taylor's 
Louisiana brigade, of Ewell’s Division. There was a regiment of planters’ 
sons and one of New Orleans toughs, one Irish battalion with their own 
emerald flag and one regiment of the Arcadians—from the small bayou 
tribe Longfellow wrote about in “Evangeline.” 

The New Orleans plug-uglies, called the Louisiana “Tigers” and com- 
manded by a loveable soldier-of-fortune named Rob Wheat, were the 
only outfit in Jackson’s army still wearing a Zouave uniform. Light brown 
jackets were opened in front to display a red shirt, baggy Turkish trousers 
fastened below into white gaiters which topped white shoes. These boys 
shared with the Texas troops the co-championship of hen roost foraging, 
and if anyone had ever bothered to tell them about the “honor of South- 
ern gentlemen,” the Tigers had not liked what they heard. Ewell had 
given a public execution ceremony to two of the more exuberantly vicious 
before the campaign, but this grim lesson seemed to have no effect on 
their animal spirits. 

The little group of Arcadians had the finest band in the army. At night 
the gay-hearted young men danced waltzes and polkas before their camp- 
fire, while Jackson’s Presbyterians observed these goings-on with disap- 
proving suspicion. 

Jackson himself, observing the high spirits of Taylor’s whole brigade, 
said, “Thoughtless fellows for serious work.” 

Taylor’s brigade and Ewells whole division, however, showed on the 
march the benefits of good training and physical conditioning. Anxious 
to get at the enemy, who had been living off the Valley people, Ewell’s 
troops fell in with the rigid marching routine of Jackson’s own division. 

Each march was begun in close-order drill, and for two hundred yards 
the. troops marched out as if on parade. Then they eased off into route 
step and walked precisely fifty minutes—not forty-nine or fifty-one—and 
rested precisely ten. A curious order to our times was the forbidding of 
infantry men to ride, except with doctor’s permission: Many of the young 
bloods still had their personal mounts, as well as body servants. They 
made a strange contrast with the lean messes, served in tin cups, and for 
the wine that formerly graced their meals they occasionally and furtively 
enlivened things with homemade apple brandy or “mountain dew.” 

Along the whole line rode their unimposing general, with the relentless 
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and monotonous and never-forgotten, “Close up, men, close up. Push on, 
push on....” 

For the campaign, Jackson blossomed out in a new “regulation” gray 
uniform, though it fit no better than the old blue, and he clung to his 
cadet cap. He still thrived on his cornbread and milk diet, and, while 
some observers stress his constant sucking of a lemon, others deny this, 
and claim it was an invention—or at best an exaggeration—to build up 
the eccentricities of his character. 

The men had confidence in the strange, grim man and most of them 
marched lightheartedly through their exhilarating successes with no 
notion of the worries that beset their uncommunicative leader. For Jack- 
son was doing at his local level what the President could never do on 
any—risk largely for a large end. Except for his motto, “never take counse] 
of your fears,” he might well have settled for less at any point and es- 
caped with his hide. 

But Jackson, with his single-minded and iron-nerved determination, 
was one of the few Rebels who thought and fought like a revolutionary. 
With the stake of their independence, he played only to win. He recog- 
nized intuitively what the political leaders were never to learn, that it was 
a war in which the United States if victorious would apply the “winner 
take all” principle. 

Military critiques today point out the mistakes Jackson made and the 
luck he enjoyed, as military historians of an earlier generation praised his 
invincible genius. If the record be observed, the point for the Confeder- 
acy is that he totally achieved his intention of preventing the juncture of 
McDowell and McClellan at Richmond. He did this at small cost to his 
army and at immense material gain from the enemy. He created a morale 
in the troops which was to outlast his life, built a confidence in Lee which 
made possible the maneuvers of the Army of Northern Virginia during 
Jackson’s lifetime, and brought a magic to his name which put heart back 
in the Southern people in their hour of despair. 

The first and main phase of the Valley campaign lasted two weeks, from 
the morning of May 19 to the night of June 1. His men marched 170 miles, 
with accumulating enemy stores, and eluded or fought off or defeated 
segments of forces totaling upwards of 50,000 troops converging on them 
from three directions. 

First Jackson’s 17,000-man army marched up the eastern side of the 
Massanuttens and fell upon the small Union force guarding supplies at 
Front Royal. Across the base of the Massanuttens at Strasburg, Banks suf- 
fered complete surprise and could only race Jackson for Winchester. 
Since Banks had the shorter and better road, the Valley Pike, Jackson at- 
tempted to cut across from his road to the pike by country lanes. 

The action was confused, some co-operative command was faulty, some 
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of Banks’s troops fought well, and his army got past the cut-off thrusts 
and on to Winchester. Jackson forced his tiring men to stay right with 
them, through most of the night, and struck the next day on the outskirts 
of Winchester. Outnumbered, Banks’s men were driven from the field, 
leaving 2,000 prisoners, plus 750 sick and wounded abandoned in Stras- 
burg and Winchester, along with vast stores of war, and the 100 fat 
wagons which won Banks the soubriquet of “Commissary.” 

Unhappily, the wagons proved the undoing of Ashby’s irregular com- 
mand. While always some soldiers forsook duty for gluttony, Ashby’s men 
showed the lack of discipline of which Jackson had complained, and those 
not already scattered about the countryside vanished among the tempt- 
ing victuals. At the moment of pursuing the beaten and fleeing enemy— 
the greatest opportunity for mounted troops in the war, Jackson said— 
the general had no cavalry. 

Away from the Pike, Jackson tried to get Ewell’s regular cavalry in mo- 
tion. They were immobilized by the opposite of irregularity: their com- 
mander refused to budge until orders were delivered through the proper 
channels. 

In brief, Banks got away, but too thoroughly defeated for any counter- 
action. The way open to the Potomac and Jackson took it. On the way a 
young Maryland volunteer staff officer of a brigadier, came upon one of 
the ravaged settlers’ wagons. On the road, discarded by the feast-minded 
Rebels, was an officer’s red silk sash. The young lieutenant took it, he 
said, as it “helped to give to my plain dress evidence of my being a com- 
missioned officer.” 

Jackson’s venture to the Potomac could be no more than a demonstra- 
tion to play on the fears of Washington. The march was nearly fifty miles 
north of the Strasburg-Front Royal road on which Union troops could 
combine from the west and east to cut off his inevitable retreat, and was 
the greatest hazard of the campaign. 

Older writers played up the panic in Washington and modern writers 
tend to minimize it. They claim that Lincoln, personally as cool as a cu- 
cumber, acted with the decision and intelligence of a truly great com- 
mander in chief in dispatching orders designed to intercept Jackson. May- 
be so. The orders he dispatched also wrecked the Union’s campaign on 
Richmond, which was Jackson’s intention. 

On May 24, on the day of Banks’s defeat, McDowell’s army at Fred- 
ericksburg at last stood ready under orders to march on Richmond in col- 
laboration with McClellan. They were to leave in two days, as soon as 
Shields’s division rested from their march to McDowell from the Valley. 
On the afternoon of the 24th, when the news of Banks’s defeat reached 
Washington, Lincoln wired McClellan: 
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“In consequence of General Banks's critical position I have been com- 
pelled to suspend General McDowell's movement to join you. The enemy 
are making a desperate push upon Harpers Ferry, and we are trying to 
throw General Fremont’s force and Part of General McDowelfs in their 
rear.” (Author’s italics. ) 


While half of McDowell’s command was retained in gloomy desuetude 
on the banks of the Rappahannock, Shields’s division—beginning to rival 
Blenker’s as travelers—was called back to the Valley with still another of 
McDowell’s divisions in support. Across from Harpers Ferry, Banks's 
fugitives reformed with Saxton’s 7,000-man force to contest further ad- 
vances. Though Lincoln’s action was certainly decisive, in dispatching 
three forces aggregating 50,000 to trap a force dwindling with casualties 
and stragglers from 17,000, it was equally decisive in nullifying the Union 
invasion plan which had been nearly a year in building. 

And Lincoln’s coolness seemed to have been at least a little infected 
with war-fever, as two days later he wired McClellan, “Can you get near 
enough (Richmond) to throw shells into the city?” How would Jackson 
be affected by having women and children killed in Richmond? It would 
look as if Lincoln, in that moment, had grown sufficiently excited to for- 
get the purposes of the war and of the immediate action, and was strik- 
ing out blindly at an enemy. 

Whatever President Lincoln’s state of mind, Stonewall Jackson in the 
Harpers Ferry area must surely have been divided between elation and 
anxiety. He had returned to the scene where, little more than a year be- 
fore, as an illy-regarded and unknown Virginia colonel, he had incurred 
the outrage of the bedecked militia “generals” by bringing discipline to 
the uniformed vacationers. But the brief presence of his troops there was 
little more than a gesture, and he knew that danger was building up be- 
hind him. All too quickly news came through of Fremont moving on 
Strasburg from the west and McDowell from the east. 

Jackson ordered the withdrawal of his widely scattered troops with 
their prisoners and booty back toward Strasburg, and he permitted him- 
self the luxury of the trainride to Winchester. The journey’s luxury was 
spoiled by a message brought by a rider on a wildly galloping horse. The 
troops he had left at Front Royal had also been surprised, losing the parts 
of his captures left there, and with the force itself captured or scattered. 
They had not fired a shot or sustained a casualty, and Jackson was with- 
out an observation force on the road from:Front Royal to Strasburg. 

Jackson needed no observation to advise him that the advance of Mc- 
Dowell’s two divisions, some 20,000, were moving to cut him off from the 
east, and observation warned him that the advance-forces of Fremont'’s 
20,000 were nearly at the Valley Pike from the west. 
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With all else, Old Jack certainly showed his iron nerve in the presence 
of disaster. Clinging like grim death to every one of his captured wagons 
and every moving piece on wheels, he kept his troops marching toward 
Strasburg as if harm were far away. Partly from the poverty of his youth 
and partly from his understanding of revolutionary needs, Jackson had 
the antithesis of Joe Johnston’s cavalier attitude to Confederate supplies. 
“The wagon-hunter,” they called Jackson, and said, “He would fight for 
a wheel-barrow.” The wagons kept rolling while the regiments of the 
Stonewall Brigade, farthest north, marched from thirty to thirty-six miles 
that day. 

see favored the brave. Shields’s hard-marched men were slow 
coming from the east, and Fremont, right at the Valley Pike from the 
west, was supine. A small force fought Fremont’s troops off the Valley 
Pike, while the main army marched past the Unions. The force which had 
held off Fremont fell in as rear guard, hurrying south along the Pike. 

A fearsome rain storm with unprecedented hail slowed up the pursuit, 
and Jackson was back home all in one piece, with 9,000 new rifles to dis- 
tribute in place of the inferior muskets. One of the remarkable aspects of 
the whole campaign was that Jackson had built up his army while and by 
campaigning against the enemy, at the same time improving and build- 
ing up his equipment and supplies at the enemy’s expense. 

Of course, he was not out of the woods when his army, all together 
again, headed south up the Valley Pike. Fremont was creeping along be- 
hind him and Shields was pushing south along the Page Valley, east of 
the Massanuttens, to cut him off. Jackson retraced his April route to Har- 
risonburg and eastward across the base of the Massanuttens to where 
the Shenandoah River forked out in two branches. 

In the last miles he lost Turner Ashby, who had run out his brief string 
in personal combat. In writing of his loss, Jackson referred to him as 
“the partisan leader.” 

Nearly thirty years before, Beverly Tucker at William and Mary had 
written his prophetic novel of the war under that title. Ashby was one of 
the few who had successfully fought as the first secessionists imagined 
the war would be. That was the change of the country. 

When Jackson reached the southeast base of the Massanuttens, he had 
to fight off both Fremont and Shields, one pushing at him from the rear 
and the other coming down on his flank. It pleased his pride to fight two 
battles in two days. 

In effect, he kept Fremont off with one hand one day and fought 
Shields with the other hand the next. Ewell’s division, directed by Bald 
Dick in person, checked Fremont abruptly in the easy battle of Cross 
Keys (June 8). Out from under Old Jack’s eye, Ewell indulged in his 





favorite pastime of fighting with the soldiers. He enjoyed a fine day, and 
confessed that his opinion of Jackson’s being crazy had completely 
changed. 

“He has disappointed me entirely,” Bald Dick said, grinning. “There's 
method in his madness.” 

The next day against an advance-third of Shields’s division was no 
picnic. Remembering his victory at Kernstown and sending bombastic 
boasts of the fate he held in store for the Rebels, Shields was not Free- 
mont. A part of his pugnacious command sprung at Jackson the next 
morning while his army was still divided between the Cross Keys battle- 
field, watching Fremont, and by the branches of the river. 

Surprised and underestimating Shields’s advance force, Jackson’s men 
went in piecemeal and suffered from the devasting work of a battery 
which commanded the field from a mountainside coalpit and was com- 
pletely protected from return fire. It was finally taken by infantry, who 
climbed up the mountainside and down through the laurel behind the 
gunners. 

The Confederates had a rough morning before they drove Shields's 
people off and nine miles northward, where Shields was futilely trying to 
get his other brigades forward. Had Fremont acted with any resolution at 
all, the Confederates would have been in serious trouble in withdrawing 
the troops from his front and across the river to the east bank. This they 
achieved without mishap, destroying the bridges behind them. When 
Fremont finally arrived on the opposite shore, the recently contested field 
was given over to ambulance parties collecting the wounded. Fremont, 
not to be thwarted of all action, turned his artillery fire on them—with the 
result that wounded Unions had to be left on the abandoned field. 

This battle (Fort Republic, June 9) finished Jackson’s Valley cam- 
paign. With Cross Keys, the day before, it also finished off McDowell's 
last despairing chance of joining McClellan. Shields, again due to join 
McDowell, instead was held at Luray in Page Valley, with another of 
McDowell's divisions at the northeast corner of the Massanuttens at 
Front Royal, and Fremont at the southwest corner at Harrisonburg. 

Jackson fell back to the foot of a gap in the Blue Ridge, near the camp 
from where he had started out six weeks before with 6,000 partly armed 
men on the “mud-march.” Presumably on his return he took the oppor- 
tunity to see Weyer’s Cave, which Mrs. Jackson had once visited. He 
could afford the trip. Stonewall Jackson had saved Richmond, for Mc- 
Dowell never joined McClellan. 

The Grand Design on the Confederate capital had failed. 
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DARKNESS HAD BROUGHT AN END to a beautiful Sabbath day. It was the Sun- 
day following the great victory at Chancellorsville, but there was little joy 
in General Lee’s heart. To be sure, he had designated this day as one of 
thanksgiving for the great victory a kind Providence had bestowed upon 
his army. Yet Lee could not be joyful. He found it difficult to be thankful. 
For him the day was one of prayerful anxiety. His mind and prayers were 
not on the shattered remains of his or the Federal armies. His thoughts 
lay to the south—to a small weather-beaten shack alongside the Richmond, 
Fredericksburg & Potomac railroad—to the man who had brought him vic- 
tory a week ago but now lay fighting the overwhelming odds of pnev- 
monia. Late that night, as Lee sat alone in his tent, an officer entered, sa- 
luted, and handed him a small sheet of paper. Lee read it hurriedly and 
read it again in disbelief. He sank back into his chair and sobbed like a 
child. 

The news the note carried spread quickly through the Confederate 
lines. On the extreme right, below Fredericksburg, the men who most 
cared were among the last to hear. Like Lee, they had endured a week 
of shock and pain. Their leader had been wounded, seriously wounded. 
But he was too tough to die. God couldn’t take him from them. They were 
his First Brigade, though the world knew them as the Stonewall Brigade. 
For minutes they refused to accept the news. Old Stonewall dead? Im- 
possible! The man who had molded them from boys to soldiers, who had 
immortalized them at First Manassas, who had led them from one fabu- 


1 Douglas S. Freeman, R. E. Lee (New York, 1934-35), II, 568; III, 1. 
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lous victory to another, was dead? Jackson dead? These men could not 
believe it; these men would not believe it. 

Realization soon shrouded hopes. Then, like Lee, the men of the Stone- 
wall Brigade wept unshamefully. These bearded and dusty mountaineers 
had not lost merely a leader; they had lost an inspiration. Like all Gray- 
coats they professed profound love for “Marse Robert,” but he had not 
made them soldiers, had not brought them glory as “foot cavalry,” had not 
won them a reputation as the élite of the Army of Northern Virginia. To 
them Lee was a godfather, Jackson a father. 

These men, like the two immortals who led them, had been spurred 
into war service by the secession of Virgina. Slavery and state rights were 
of little consequence to them, but the safety and well-being of their state 
was of paramount importance.” With Lincoln’s call for troops, therefore, 
these men followed their state into the Confederacy. From the eighteen 
counties forming the great Valley of Virginia, they flocked to join local 
militia companies. Each ten companies were organized into a regiment, 
with the resulting five regiments soon designated the First Virginia Bri- 
gade. The men of the Second Infantry Regiment came from the lower 
(northern ) part of the Valley, while the Fourth Regiment was composed 
of companies from the opposite end. The Fifth Regiment, with the excep- 
tion of one Winchester company, was from Staunton and Augusta County. 
Companies from the middle counties formed the Twenty-Seventh Regi- 
ment. The Brigade was completed by the Thirty-third Regiment, from 
the northwestern part of the state.® 

Colonel T. J. Jackson assumed command of the brigade at Harpers 
Ferry late in April, 1861. He found 4,500 undisciplined but enthusiastic 
recruits whose weapons and uniforms were a conglomeration of every- 
thing imaginable. But the stern V.M.I. professor quickly removed the 
heterogeneity of attire and action. Included in the rigid seventeen-hours- 
a-day schedule were at least seven hours of drill.* All alcoholic beverages 
were strictly prohibited in the camp.5 Cleanliness became the order of the 
day, even though the men were in the midst of a rainy season without 


George Baylor, Bull Run to Bull Run: or, Four Years in the Army of Northern 
Virginia (Richmond, 1900), p. 18. See also Ben LaBree, ed., Camp Fires of the 
Confederacy (Louisville, 1898), pp. 278-79. 

For a breakdown of the counties represented in each regiment, see Harry W. 
Strickler, A Short History of Page County, Virginia (Richmond, 1952), p. 184. 
Jackson’s Order Book, April 28-May 30, 1861, Confederate Museum, Richmond. 
Hearing of large quantities of liquor stored in the town, Jackson ordered it poured 
down the gutter. The men hiding at the ends of the streets scooped up the liquid 
as it flowed past. When an exasperated Jackson ordered the remainder poured 
from the bluffs into the Potomac, several of the troops got down along the banks 
with buckets and scooped it out of the air as it cascaded from above. John H. 
Opie, A Rebel Cavalryman with Lee, Stuart, and Jackson (Chicago, 1899), pp. 
19-20. 
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benefit of tents. By the end of June the men felt themselves ready for a 
fight, and they fumed impatiently for any kind of battle.’ Jackson was high- 
ly pleased at their progress, for, as he wrote to his wife: “I am very thankful 
to our Heavenly Father for having given me such a fine brigade.”* 

Early in June the Fifth Regiment and Bishop Pendleton’s battery of 
smoothbores fought a small engagement with a portion of General Robert 
Patterson’s command at Falling Waters, Virginia. Because the Confeder- 
ates were still on the field when the firing ceased, they claimed the vic- 
tory. Yet the skirmish was disorganized and inconclusive, as one could 
expect in those early days. One of the men of the Fifth lit out down the 
road in wild exodus when the firing began. His captain shouted at him 
and asked why he was running, to which the frightened private shouted 
back: “Because I can’t fly!”® 

On a hot Sunday afternoon two weeks later, the Brigade received its 
baptism in a real battle. For two hours the men lay to the rear behind the 
crest of Henry House Hill at Manassas Junction and withstood an inten- 
sive artillery barrage that opened smoking gaps in their lines. Early that 
afternoon the front Rebel line broke; jubilant Federals pushed forward, 
shoving Bee’s battered brigade farther up the hill. It was then Jackson 
gave the order which sent his brigade into battle-line on the crest of the 
slope. Here they stood defiantly. At the sight of the massed line Bee ex- 
claimed: “Look at Jackson’s brigade; it stands like a stone wall! Rally be- 
hind the Virginians!” 

Then from the top of the hill came than ominous wail known thereafter 
as the Rebel Yell. Down the slope rushed the First Brigade, headlong into 
the horde of surprised Federals. The dust of scuffling feet and the smoke 
of red-hot guns covered the arena as the battle moved back and forth 


6 When the tents arrived late in June, a member of the Thirty-third wrote: “The 

boys pitched them in a few minutes and seemed as proud as little boys with 
their first pairs of shoes.” John H. Grabill, Diary of A Soldier of the Stonewall 
Brigade (Woodstock, Va., n.d.), entry of June 28, 1861. Cited hereafter with 
entry date. 
See James H. Langhorne, Fourth Regiment, to sister, May 31 and June 18, 
1861, Langhorne Family Papers, Virginia Historical Society, and J. William 
Jones, et al, eds., Southern Historical Society Papers (Richmond, 1876- ), IX 
(1881), 91. Cited hereafter as S.H.S.P. 

8 Mary Anna Jackson, Memoirs of “Stonewall” Jackson ( Louisville, 1895), p. 168. 
Opie, p. 189. 

While enduring this bombardment, a member of the Fourth Regiment prayed 
fervently to be spared. “Oh, Lord, have mercy upon. me!” he implored, while 
the man crouched next to him answered each time: “Me, too, Lord!” Richmond 
Times-Dispatch, November 27, 1904. 

This is not the popularly accepted version of what Bee said. Space does not 
permit a full discussion of that long-standing controversy. This may be found 
in Douglas S. Freeman, Lee’s Lieutenants (New York, 1942-44), I, 733-34, and 
in William Couper, One Hundred Years at V.M.I. (Richmond, 1939), II, 161-62. 
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across the rolling hills. To be only recruits in their first battle, both sides 
fought savagely.” In the midst of the hand-to-hand fighting, two Federal 
batteries unlimbered and opened a deadly fire upon the Confederate 
left. This enfilade might easily have changed the day, had not Colonel 
Arthur Cummings and his Thirty-third Regiment, acting without orders, 
charged the batteries and cleared them of their gunners.’* With the bat- 
teries momentarily neutralized, the tide of victory swung to the Graycoats. 
Sunset was clouded by a relieving rain which poured on a retreating and 
beaten Federal army. 

Jackson’s elation over the success of his brigade is shown in a letter to a 
friend written just after the battle: “You will find. . that the First Brigade 
was to our army what the Imperial Guard was to the First Napoleon— 
that, through the blessing of God, it met the thus far victorious enemy 
and turned the fortunes of the day.”™ 

In November Jackson was transferred across the Blue Ridge to com- 
mand the Army of the Shenandoah. He did not like being deprived of his 
brigade and stated that he would not have accepted the command had he 
not been ordered to do so.’® His farewell to the five regiments was a strik- 
ing scene. The long gray line stood silent as their general bade them fare- 
well in a choking voice, and the tears that streamed down countless sun- 
burnt faces told more than a thousand tongues their unfailing devotion 
for him."* 

The separation was short-lived. Jackson found his new command far 
too small for its responsibilities. Before the end of the month, he lived up 
to his vow and had the Brigade transferred to his Army. It was the first 
and last time they were ever apart. 

On the first day of 1862 Jackson made an armed reconnaissance toward 
Romney in western Virginia. It was a disastrous expedition. Overnight the 
weather changed from balmy breezes to freezing wind and driving sleet. 
Pneumonia decimated the ranks, and those who survived the ordeal did 


12 A private in the Fifth Regiment exchanged shots at close range with a Federal. 


Both missed. The two men rapidly began loading their guns for a second shot. 
When the Rebel saw himself losing the race, he picked up a rock and, with deadly 
aim, eliminated his foe. Opie, p. 43. In this action the flag of the Twenty- 
seventh Regiment was pierced fourteen times by bullets. John G. Paxton, ed., 
Elisha Franklin Paxton: Memoir and Memorials (New York, 1907), p. 43. 

The guns were the batteries of Captains J. B. Ricketts and Charles Griffin. 
War of the Rebellion: Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies 
( Washington, 1880-1902), II, 407, 481, 494. Cited hereafter as O.R. and, unless 
otherwise stated, citations will refer to Series _I. 

Roy Bird Cook, The Family and Early Life of Stonewall Jackson (Charleston, 
W. Va., 1948), p. 162. 

Henry Kyd Douglas, I Rode with Stonewall (Chapel Hill, 1940), p. 15. Jackson 
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This scene and the greatest eulogy Jackson ever paid are ably described in 
Frank E. Vandiver, Mighty Stonewall (New York, 1957), pp. 176-77. 
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so by teaming up into fours and combining their blankets and body heat 
for the good of all.” On a particularly cold day, as the men sat huddled 
around a campfire, one remarked sourly: “I wish these Yankees were in 
hell.” 

“I don’t,” replied a companion, “for if they were, Old Jack would be 
within half a mile of them, with the Stonewall Brigade in front.” 

Credit for the Brigade’s admirable role in the abortive ‘Romney cam- 
paign belonged largely to its second commander, forty-two-year-old 
Richard S. Garnett. Dick Garnett came from one of Tidewater, Virginia's 
most influential families, graduated from West Point prior to Jackson, and 
proved his ability for command early in the war. The men loved him be- 
cause he possessed a genuine concern for their welfare.® Yet his tenure 
as brigade commander was short-lived. 

In the spring began that classic series of engagements known as the 
Valley Campaign. The first battle fought—and Jackson’s only major de- 
feat—was just south of Winchester at the village of Kernstown. So intense 
was the fighting on that March 25 that the flag of the Second Regiment 
was shot almost to oblivion.” 

For the first of only two times in the war, the Brigade broke against the 
seemingly endless files of charging Bluecoats. With both its flanks left 
open and its ammunition exhausted, it faced certain annihilation. Garnett 
saw no advantage in such a sacrifice; he ordered the Brigade to retire to 
a new position, which no doubt saved Jackson’s army by keeping his line 
intact. But less than a week later, Jackson placed Garnett under arrest 
for his unauthorized action. Jackson later dropped his proposed court-mar- 
tial charges, but he refused to have Garnett in his Army thereafter. The 
man in the Brigade, as well as a majority of the Army, were highly in- 
censed at the actions of their commander. Because they believed Garnett 
innocent, they received his successor, Charles S. Winder, with open hostil- 
ity and rudeness." 


Any man who exhibited curiosity and stuck his head out of the blankets, allow- 
ing the elements to sweep in upon the others, usually received a steady tattoo 
of fists in the ribs until he became persuaded “to haul in his horns.” John O. 
Casler, Four Years in the Stonewall Brigade (Guthrie, Okla., 1893), p. 73. 

John Esten Cooke, Wearing of the Gray (New York, 1867), p. 48. Douglas 
states that when Jackson was told of this exchange, he gave out with one of his 
rare laughs. Douglas, p. 21. 

He encouraged Jackson’s displeasure on at least one occasion by giving per- 
mission for the Brigade to fall out from the march and cook rations. Henry A. 
White, Stonewall Jackson (New York, 1909), pp. 105-106. 

Spirit of Jefferson (Charleston, W.Va.), February 16, 1904. An excellent descrip- 
tion of this battle is in a letter from J. C. Wade of the Fourth Regiment to his 
wife, March 26, 1862, J. C. Wade Papers, Virginia Historical “ae 

The five regimental colonels refused to pay their respects to Winder, and the 
men gave him a shower of “raspberries” when he first rode through the camp. 
McHenry Howard, Recollections of a Maryland Soldier and Staff Officer (Balti- 


more, 1914), pp. 81-83. See also Douglas, p. 37, and Richard Taylor, Destruction 
and Reconstruction (New York, 1879), p. 79. 
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The thirty-three-year-old Marylander did not possess Garnett’s charm, 
despite his superior military background. A trimmed goatee and spotless 
dress made Winder seem a Franklin Street dandy to the ragged members 
of the Brigade. Yet Winder tolerated the dislike of the men with amazing 
patience, and, as Jackson reeled off victory after victory through the 
Valley, Winder, by his bravery and daring, gained the respect of the 
proud Brigade.” Daring days they were, indeed. In four weeks Jackson's 
small band marched over 400 miles and fought six engagements. The 
role played by the Brigade is summed up by one of its members: “We 
had to pay dearly for our reputation. . .for whenever there was any extra 
guard duty to be performed, General Jackson always sent his old brigade 
to that post of duty for fear the other brigades under his command would 
think and say that he favored his old command.” 

This was no idle boast. The Brigade suffered heavily in those four 
weeks of fighting: “A few more marches will ruin his Old Brigade,” an 
artilleryman wrote.* But the men of the Brigade seemed proud of their 
new-won title of “foot cavalry.” On a long march, one of them jibed, “we 
could break down any cavalry brigade.” 

Suddenly, in mid-June, the men found themselves moving eastward 
toward Richmond. On the twenty-sixth, before the wooded heights of 
Gaines’s Mill, they first came into active association with the unfor- 
gettable Lee, an association that was unbroken except for one brief, sad 
spell until Appomattox. Rushing from the woods late that Thursday after- 
noon, the Brigade was instrumental in breaking the Union right, sweep- 
ing everything before it, and giving Lee one of his hardest-earned vic- 
tories.”” 

Its role in the remainder of the Peninsula Campaign was minor. Jack- 
son spent the early part of the summer at Gordonsville, where the men 
warily watched the movements of the newly created Army of Virginia 


22 Casler openly states that some of the men vowed to kill Winder in the next 
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under bragging John Pope. On August 9 the two forces met head-on at 
the base of Cedar Mountain in a battle that equalled any of the war in 
intensity. The Brigade was shot to pieces. Winder, his body wracked by 
fever, was attempting to give realignment orders when a cannon ball split 
him almost in half. At the time, when a leader was most needed, Jackson 
rode up. Snatching one of the regimental flags, he shouted: “Rally, men! 
Remember Winder! Where's my Stonewall Brigade? Forward, men, for- 
ward!” His person was the rallying point, his courage the inspiration that 
brought victory.* 

With the gallant Winder dead, command of the Brigade devolved upon 
one of its own officers, Colonel W. H. S. Baylor of the Fifth Regiment. 
“Will” Baylor of Staunton was as widely loved throughout the state as he 
was in the Brigade, but he did not live even long enough to receive 
his promotion to brigadier. Two weeks after assuming command, Baylor 
led the Brigade through the Second Manassas campaign, a series of bat- 
tles from which the unit never fully recovered. In the action of the twenty- 
ninth, its ranks were reduced to less than 640 men.” The following 
day, when it should have been recouping from its losses, Jackson was 
forced to throw it into the thick of the fight against its Federal counter- 
part, the famed Iron Brigade. Action around the now-famous railroad cut 
was desperate and costly on both sides. The Brigade redoubled its resist- 
ance after Jackson’s message: “Tell the Stonewall Brigade to live up to her 
reputation.”™ It kept faith by sacrificing itself. Baylor was killed leading a 
counter-attack, and by the end of the following day the whole unit did 
not comprise a full-sized regiment.*! 

The men had barely buried their dead before the Maryland invasion 
began. Harpers Ferry capitulated after a short siege. Jackson hastened 
northward to join Lee at Sharpsburg, where the Brigade added its toll 
to the bloodiest day of the war, September 17, 1862. Throughout that hot 
morning, from its position on the Confederate left, Jackson’s veterans held 
their own, though the men had not eaten for the past two days. Despite 
their gallantry, losses were catastrophic—so much so that the lieutenant 
colonel temporarily in command of the Brigade was by nightfall com- 


% S.H.S.P., X (1882), 87; Alexander Hunter, Johnny Reb and Billy Yank (New 
York, 1905), p. 371. After this battle Jackson said his brigade, which always 
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Jackson thought very highly of Baylor, as evidenced by a letter written to an 
unnamed official on August 5, 1861. Confederate Accessions, Virginia State 
Library. See also S.H.S.P., XIV (1886), 370-71. 
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manding Jackson’s whole division, all the other officers either dead or 
wounded.* 

In November Jackson named Colonel Elisha Franklin Paxton, a mem- 
ber of his staff and former lieutenant in the Twenty-seventh Regiment, to 
be the new brigade commander. The remnants of the unit exhibited the 
same antagonism to Paxton that they had displayed to Winder, for most 
of them believed the cursing and fighting Grigsby, a man who had proved 
his mettle in battle, rated the honored post over a Presbyterian staff of- 
ficer. Paxton accepted his task with humility and determination. He gave 
the men no grounds for complaint in Lee’s great victory at Fredericks- 
burg that freezing Saturday morning in December. Indeed, by the end 
of the year he appears to have instilled in many of the men a great pride 
in their Brigade. This in itself was somewhat of a feat, for the battles of 
1862 carried away over 1,200 members of the unit. But, in the scrimpy 
winter quarters along the banks of the Rappahannock, the men were “in 
high spirits” and ready to take on the Federals anywhere, anytime. 

It was in that same spirit of joviality that the Brigade followed Jackson 
through the thick underbrush near the Chancellor House in May, 1868. 
Late in the afternoon of the 2nd, it was a part of that fiery mass of 
screaming Rebels who dashed from the woods, struck the right flank of 
the unsuspecting Federal army, and, after pushing aside one Union corps, 
collided viciously into another. What ensued was “the hardest fought 
battle of the war,” at least to one member of the Brigade. This was no 


understatement; when the moans of the wounded and dying subsided, 
when the smoke of gunpowder and burning leaves blew away from the 
wooded area, over 600 of the 2,000 members of the Brigade were down, 
including Frank Paxton, killed early in the battle, and Jackson, wounded 
that night by a regiment attached to his command.* 

The Brigade was utterly exhausted the next morning. It appeared that 
no impetus could put the worn veterans on their feet and send them 


32 This was the outspoken but colorful Andrew J. Grigsby. Two wounds and re- 
peated recommendations convinced him that the command of the Brigade should 
be his. When Jackson for unknown reasons bypassed him, Grigsby resigned 
from the army and swore to challenge Jackson to a duel at the war's end. See 
O.R., XXV, pt. 2, p. 645; Howard, pp. 180-81; W. G. Bean, ed., “A House Di- 
vided: The Civil War Letters of A Virginia Family.” The Virginia Magazine of 
History and Biography (Richmond, 1892- ), LIX (1951), 402-403. 

Paxton, p. 82; S.H.S.P., XXI (1893), 57. 

See J. P. Charlton, Fourth Regiment, to Oliver Charlton, December 1862; Charl- 
ton Letters in possession of Mrs. Richard B. Lee, Roanoke, Virginia. See also 
John Garibaldi, Twenty-seventh Regiment, to his wife, January 4 and 27, 1863; 
Garibaldi Papers, Stonewall Jackson Memorial Institute, Lexington, Virginia. 
John Garibaldi to his wife, May 11, 1863. Colonel William Terry of the Fourth 
Regiment reported going into battle with 350 men and losing 160 killed and 
wounded in the first ten minutes. $.H.S.P., XIV (1886), 366. 
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back into battle. Soon after sunrise, however, the colorful “Jeb” Stuart, 
who assumed temporary command of Jackson’s corps, rode up before 
them and issued a short order: “Remember Stonewall Jackson!” Every 
man leaped to his feet and attacked with a vehemence that brought vic- 
tory to the heavy-hearted Lee.* When the wounded Jackson was told of 
the heroism of his old brigade, he nodded happily and said: “The men of 
that Brigade will be, some day, proud to say to their children, ‘I was one 
of the Stonewall Brigade.’” After a moment's reflection, he added: “The 
name ‘Stonewall’ ought to be attached wholly to the men of the Brigade, 
and not to me; for it was their steadfast heroism which earned it at First 
Manassas.”*? 

The day following Jackson’s death, a committee of the Brigade went 
before Lee and requested permission for their unit to act as honor guard 
for the remains. The grief-stricken Lee would gladly have agreed but for 
his anxiety over Hooker's future movements. Reluctantly he was forced 
to deny the furloughs for so large a body of men. His refusal caused the 
only bitterness toward Lee the Brigade ever felt.* Yet Lee heartily 
agreed with the next request of the men—that of having the unit officially 
named the “Stonewall Brigade.” On May 30, 1863, the War Department 
approved the designation, the only move of this kind made by the Con- 
federate government.” Ten days earlier, the 1,600 men of the Brigade had 
turned over to Lieutenant Douglas of Jackson’s staff $5,688 to be used 
for the erection of a monument to their leader.” 

Colonel James A. Walker, commanding the Fourth Regiment, was now 
promoted to command of the Brigade. He never seemed to acquire the 
devotion his men were capable of giving, for they felt proved veterans 
did not need the stern disciplinary tactics of “Jim” Walker. Their animosity 
toward him even included an accusation of public drunkenness.“ Walker 
commanded the Brigade when Lee began his Pennsylvania disaster. 
Hooker's effort to turn Lee’s left at Stephenson’s Depot on June 15 was 
thwarted when the Brigade rushed onto the field with a yell, “swept the 
enemy before them,” and captured six whole regiments before it lost its 
momentum!* 


O.R., XXV, pt. 1, p. 1014; Casler, p. 227. 

R. L. Dabney, Life & Campaigns of Lt.-Gen. T. J. Jackson (New York, 1866), 
pp. 712-13; Hunter McGuire and George L. Christian, The Confederate Cause 
and Conduct in the War Between the States (Richmond, 1907), p. 224. 

Casler, p. 233; Douglas, pp. 228-29; Bean, p. 414. 

O.R., Series IV, II, 994. 

Douglas, p. 239. 

]. P. Charlton to Oliver Charlton, June 30, 1863, Charlton Letters. See also 
Susan P, Lee, Memoirs of William Nelson Pendleton ( Philadelphia, 1893), p. 273. 
Randolph McKim, A Soldier’s Recollections (New York, 1910), p. 152; Casler, 
p. 240. ‘ 
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As a part of General Edward “Old Allegheny” Johnson’s division, the 
Brigade did not arrive at Gettysburg until after dark on the night of July 
1. For two days Johnson’s division hammered at Culp’s Hill, the Federal 
right, without appreciable effect. Three days of fighting convinced Lee 
that the Union army could not be dislodged from the hills south of the 
city. Accepting responsibility for the defeat, Lee ordered retreat. Gloom 
saturated the ranks as the men trudged wearily back across the Potomac. 
They did not blame Lee; the blame lay, they thought, in the four bullets 
that knocked Jackson from his horse.“ 

The winter of 1863-64 began in frantic recruiting and ended in one of 
the most colorful and harmless conflicts in history—the famous snowball 
battle in Orange County, Virginia, fought in March, 1864. At least four 
Confederate brigades waged the five-hour struggle between themselves, 
a struggle marked by flank attacks, direct assaults, and countless Rebel 
Yells. The events of that happy afternoon were conversation for days 
afterward.® But joy soon gave way to battle anxiety. In May Lee found 
himself confronted by a new adversary—Grant—who quickly proved that 
the sledge hammer can be a more brutal weapon than the saber. Two 
days of carnage opened the Wilderness Campaign. A week later the second 
battle occurred. On the foggy morning of May 12 at Spottsylvania Court 
House, Grant tried again to break Lee’s line. The Stonewall Brigade form- 
ed the left of that hyperbola since called “The Bloody Salient.” It, as 
well as almost all of Johnson’s division, was drowned in the blue ava- 
lanche that was Hancock’s II Corps. With no artillery support, 6,800 Con- 
federates were trapped and captured, including General Johnson him- 
self.4© Not over two hundred members of the Brigade escaped from the 
earthworks, and they did so without their leader, General Walker, who 
fell seriously wounded.* 


43 Colonel Arthur Fremantle accompanied the Brigade part of the way to Gettys- 


burg. He seemed amazed that this band of Jackson’s foot cavalry looked no 
different from other units of Lee’s army. The only difference he could judge 
was that “the brigade contains more elderly men and fewer boys.” Arthur J. L. 
Fremantle, Three Months in the Southern States (London, 1863), p. 252. 

See John Garibaldi to wife, August 4, 1863, Garibaldi Letters. 

Casler, pp. 302-307; LaBree, pp. 55-58. 

A good description of the battle, from the pen of one of the Brigade members, 
may be found in the diary of Sergeant Joseph McMurran of the Fourth Regi- 
ment, in the archives of the Virginia State Library. See also S.H.S.P., XXI 
(1893), 228-39; O.R., XXXVI, pt. 1, pp. 337, 359. 

The plight of Walker and his predecessors substantiates the assertion of Douglas: 
“After General Jackson’s promotion, no general of that brigade ever lived long 
enough to secure further promotion; none ever escaped wounds or death long 
enough to be made a Major General.” Douglas, p. 126. 
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After that day the Brigade ceased to exist as a separate organization. Its 
remnants were joined to the residue of Johnson's division to form one 
consolidated brigade. This amalgamation was met with wide dislike. 
Men were too proud of their regiments, and the Valley men were too 
proud of their Brigade, to take to the idea of being an insignificant ele- 
ment in the organization of the A.N.V. Discontent greeted both the new 
brigade commander, General William Terry of the Fourth Regiment, and 
the new division commander, capable John B. Gordon. 

Early in June the consolidated brigade was attached temporarily to the 
army of Jubal A. Early. The men began what they termed the “Second 
Valley Campaign” in high spirits, particularly when Early made known 
his intentions to move against Washington. With its old vigor the Brigade 
slammed into Lew Wallace’s meager defenders at Monocacy, Maryland, 
and almost singlehandedly opened the way to the Capitol.“ But the er- 
ratic Early balked before the city’s defenses, then turned back into Vir- 
ginia. This was the last blow to the proud men from the Valley. They 
lost their confidence in the future. Never again did they fight with the 
determination that had won them universal fame. In the next three 
months Early’s army was slowly shattered by the fighters of General 
Sheridan. By late October the Valley was lost, homelands were destroyed. 
The survivors of the Brigade sullenly rejoined Lee, now below Peters- 
burg. “When Jackson’s old legions were destroyed [in the Valley], the 
end was near.” 

Few if any of the remaining two hundred members of the Brigade saw 
much hope for the future. As they endured the bitterness of mind and 
body that was the winter of 1864-65, only the memory of their fallen chief 
and the inspiration of Lee kept them going. They knew too well of Lee’s 
love for them, and many undoubtedly wept that raw January day when 
General Terry read them a letter he had received from Lee. The letter 
contained one hundred dollars, sent to Lee by an anonymous friend who 
wished the money forwarded to the Brigade, reportedly in a destitute con- 
dition. After explaining the gift to Terry, Lee wrote: 


From its conduct and association this brigade has acquired the affection of 
the whole Country, & stands high in the esteem of the army. I should very 
much regret that it should suffer for any thing that could be legitimately pro- 
vided. I had not heard that it was in want, & had hoped it had not been called 
on to undergo more than what all must suffer in a cause such as we are now 


O.R., XLITI, pt. 1, pp. 609-10. 

McMurran Diary, July 2-18, 1864. 

Hunter, pp. 650-51. See also James M. Bosang, Memoirs of A Pulaski Veteran of 
the Stonewall Brigade (privately printed), p. 18. 





engaged in. I know that more will be cheerfully borne by it in accomplishing 
our purpose. I would however be glad if you would inform me if any suffering 
exists that I can relieve.5! 


Lee could not relieve their suffering; he could not even remedy his 
own distress. On April 2, the taut Confederate line broke. A desperate 
chase ensued to the west. As a part of Gordon's division the Brigade 
brought up the rear of the army and barely succeeded in holding Grant 
at bay until Lee reached Appomattox. There the army retreated no more. 
As Lee rode from the McLean House on Palm Sunday morning, the men 
of Jackson’s old brigade wept as openly as they did the night the ominous 
news of Jackson’s death passed down the line. Yet this was truly the end, 
and they found it hard to display the same courage that made the sur- 
render one of Lee’s finest hours. On April 12, a chilly, overcast day, the 
skeletons of those five Valley regiments formed the van of Lee’s army 
which marched briskly before drawn-up lines of Federals. The Brigade 
numbered exactly two hundred and ten officers and men. At a com- 
mand, the ragged veterans stepped forward and stacked their guns in 
precise rows. Upon the silent arms were then draped those regimental 
flags not destroyed or captured. 

The task was finished. Silently the ranks broke. Singly, and in groups, 
the men of the Stonewall Brigade moved off among the quiet trees. Men 
would review their exploits with prideful wonder. Upon their memory 
would be heaped hundreds of tributes. Like Jackson, they had fought a 


good fight. Like Lee, they had kept the faith. They could proudly tell 
their children, “I was one of the Stonewall Brigade.” 


51 Hunter, p. 649. 
52 R. E. Lee to William Terry, January 16, 1865. Letter at the Confederate Museum, 
Richmond, Virginia. 
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The Value of a Portrait 


ALLEN W. MOGER 


THE TRAGIC CIviL waR, which has been described as “an appeal from the 
judgments of Marshall to the arbitrament of war,” left much of the South 
in ruins and many prominent families in want. When Robert E. Lee be- 
came president of Washington College in Lexington, Virginia, four 
months after Appomattox, he found that his greatest problem was the 
financial stringency of the college and its students. Warren Newcomb, a 
prominent business man of New Orleans and New York who sent General 
Lee $10,000 to endow ten scholarships, wrote: “My object in contributing 
to your college was to have the pleasure of giving a scholarship to the 
sons of some of my old friends whom I knew in affluence and have since 
been reduced to poverty.” One man, in referring to the problem of how 
to pay his son’s expenses, wrote Lee that “we have fought ourselves out 
of everything but Children and Land.” Another wished Lee to accept a 
mortgage on his land of $3.00 an acre to pay his college expenses. Pride 
was forgotten, and family silver and other precious heirlooms were sacri- 
ficed to secure education for the youth of the New South. This is well il- 
lustrated in the family of John Marshall. 

Chief Justice Marshall left his children vast acres in Fauquier County, 
Virginia, where on September 24, 1955, seven estates which had been 
owned by his children or grandchildren were opened to the public in 
observance of the 200th anniversary of his birth. 

However, the end of the Civil War found the family so reduced in 
circumstances that they used a prized portrait of the Chief Justice to pay 
the college expenses of his great-grandson. During the last decade of 
Marshall's life several artists painted his portrait. Among these was Wil- 
liam J. Hubard, an Englishman who had married and settled in Virginia. 
Hubard made portraits of prominent Virginians and Daniel Webster, and 
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the bronze statute of Washington at the Virginia Military Institute is one 
of his replicas of the Houdon Statue in the Virginia State Capitol. One of 
his paintings of Marshall is now in the Marshall House in Richmond. An- 
other which was painted for the Marshall family in Fauquier was in 1870 
the property of an eighteen-year-old great-grandson, John Marshall. 

Young John was an orphan who had lost everything during the war. His 
aunt and guardian, Mrs. Ann L. Jones of Fauquier, wrote General Lee 
offering to sell the Hubard painting to enable her nephew to spend two 
years at Washington College. She thought the portrait would have value 
in one of the literary societies at the college of which her great-uncle and 
the brother of Chief Justice Marshall, Dr. Louis Marshall, had been presi- 
dent in the 1830's. She wrote: “I have four sons of my own to educate, 
and am doing all I can for John and his brother but have not the means 
to give John such an education as I would wish. For no other consideration 
than that mentioned could I be induced to part with the portrait.” 

In reply General Lee expressed willingness to do anything possible “to 
facilitate the education of the descendants of Chief Justice Marshall, a 
man more highly venerated by the citizens of his native State than any 
other save one.” The college would greatly desire to have his portrait, and 
if Mrs. Jones would put a price upon it, he suggested that an arrangement 
might be made to pay for it in tuition. He also offered to give John a 
scholarship. 

Mrs. Jones immediately accepted the scholarship and offered to sell 
the portrait for $500 to meet all of John’s other college expenses for two 
years. “John is, I am sure,” she wrote, “mentally and morally worthy of 
the effort we are making to educate him, is an orphan—and no doubt will 
in after years repay the Institution any cost it may have been put to for 
him.” Lee agreed to give John his board, room rent, and fuel for two years 
and between $50 and $75 each year for books and incidentals, the total 
to be $500. He expressed pleasure at being able to secure the portrait 
“which has so great historical value, and which might very appropriately 
be preserved at such an instiution as this.” 

In September 1870 Lee wrote Mrs. Jones that her nephew and son, 
William Strother Jones (who had also received a scholarship for tuition), 
had entered upon their classes and that he would give them his personal 
supervision. “The portrait of your Grand Father, Chief Justice Marshall, 
arrived in good condition and has been placed in the Library of the Col- 
lege. It is much admired and the faculty are much pleased that the stu- 
dents of the college can enjoy the privilege of beholding the likeness of 
the friend of Washington and trust that they may be inspired to imitate 
his noble example.” 

General Lee died about three weeks after the two relatives of Chief 
Justice Marshall matriculated as students in Washington College, but the 
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two boys remained to complete their education. Subsequently they left 
Virginia, one to become a businessman in New York, the other to be an 
Episcopal minister in New Jersey. 

When Tucker Hall was built in 1901 for the law school at Washington 
and Lee University, the Marshall painting was appropriately placed in 
the library of that building. But the story has a tragic ending. In the small 
hours of December 16, 1934, the quiet of Lexington was disturbed by 
the alarm that the law school was in flames. The fire had made so much 
headway when discovered that not a single thing in the building could 
be saved, and the portrait was doomed. 

This was the portrait used by war impoverished but proud and am- 
bitious descendants to pay the college expenses of the great-grandson of 
John Marshall during the years following the war over the Union which 
the Chief Justice himself had done so much to strengthen. Such was the 
effect of states rights and resulting civil strife on the family of the great 
architect of federal power of whom his chief biographer has said: “The 
American Nation was his dream, and to the realization of it he conse- 
crated his life.” His family suffered, but Marshall’s idea of a national 
government strong enough to protect its interests as a real nation and the 
property and liberty of its citizens has triumphed. 


All the letters used in the preparation of this article are in the Lee Ar- 
chives, McCormick Library, Washington and Lee University. 
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QUERIES 


No. 43—Mary Owens, Alias John Evans, Combat Soldier: 

As a result of lax recruitment procedure and inadequate examinations, 
some 400 women managed to enlist in regularly organized regiments for 
service in the Civil War. Many of them were discharged soon after enlist- 
ment because of their inability to conceal their sex; others actually 
accompanied their outfits into battle. The following item from the Daily 
Evening Gazette, (Pittsburgh, Pa.), dated February 6, 1868, tells of one 
woman who reached the battlefield: 

“A correspondent writing from Broadtop, Huntington County, (Pa.), 
relates an interview with a woman named Mary Owens, who had just 
returned from the Army, in full uniform. This remarkable woman accom- 
panied her husband to the Army and fought by his side until he fell. She 
was in service eighteen months, and took part in three battles and was 
wounded twice; first in the face above the right eye, and then in her 
arm, which required her to be taken to the hospital, where she confessed 
to the deception. 

“She had enlisted in Danville, Montour County, Pennsylvania, under 
the name of John Evans, [giving] as her reason for this romantic under- 
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taking the fact that her father was uncompromising in his hostility to her 
marriage to Mr. Owens, threatening violence in case she disobeyed his 
commands; whereupon, after having been secretly married, she donned 
the United States uniform, enlisted in the same company with her hus- 
band, endured all the hardships of the camp, the dangers of the battle- 
field, saw her husband fall dead by her side, and is now wounded and a 
widow. Mrs. Owens looks young, is rather pretty, and is the heroine of 
the neighborhood. She is of Welsh parentage.” 

Query: Can any one furnish further material on this couple, Mary 
Owens and her husband, or identify the regiment in which they served? 

Jack Feeley 
No. 44—First Attempt at Camouflage Uniforms: 

A diary of a New England soldier stationed in West Virginia in the 
spring of 1864 tells that the new uniforms issued his company were of a 
pea-green color. This diary, once read, cannot now be located. Query: 
Can any one identify the combat unit? Also, was this the first attempt at 
camouflage uniforms? 

Kyle McCormick 
No. 45—Original Form of Lee’s “Lost Dispatch”: 

The text of General Lee’s Order No. 191 to his Corps Commanders, 
dated September 9, 1862—the famous “Lost Dispatch”—is readily avail- 
able in contemporary copies and in printed texts, but I am interested in 


knowing the exact physical form of the order as it was prepared at Lee’s 
Headquarters. Query: How many pages did it contain? What were the 
size and color of paper? Was it written on one side of separate sheets or 
written on both sides? In brief, what is an exact and complete description 
of the order? 


Donald J. Sobol 
NOTES 


Stephen A. Douglas Papers: 

An important work, and one long needed, is a collection of the corres- 
pondence and papers of Stephen A. Douglas. This project has been un- 
dertaken by Professor Robert W. Johannsen, Department of History, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, who is at present concerned with 
locating all existing original Douglas material for publication in a series 
of volumes. The work is being supported by a grant from the Unversity 
of Kansas General Research Fund. Professor Johannsen would like to hear 
from any readers who have, or know of the existence of, any Douglas 
material. 


Carried Civil War Bullet in Heart 37 Years: 
For thirty-seven years a West Virginia Civil War veteran carried 4 
bushwhacker’s bullet in his heart with no apparent ill effect. He lived a 
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normal life, operated a farm, and apparently was not disturbed by the 
pellet after the initial wound healed. 

On June 27, 1861, William B. Smallridge, of French Creek, Upshur 
County, enlisted in Company E, 3rd West Virginia Infantry, and was im- 
mediately sent into the field against the bushwhackers that infested his 
neighboring counties of Gilmer and Calhoun. A detachment with which 
he was operating was ambushed by guerrillas on September 1, 1861, when 
a bullet from a muzzle-loading rifle struck Smallridge in the chest, pass- 
ing through the left lung and into the ventricle of the heart. The pellet 
struck the heart about the center, but the force was gone. It entered the 
ventrical wall, then fell to the bottom of the cavity where it was carried 
the rest of Smallridge’s life. 

The regimental surgeon probed and dressed the wound. He pro- 
nounced it fatal, and Smallridge was told he would die! He said he had 
no intention of doing so—not yet, at least. Some of his comrades were left 
at his bedside to wait for the end, but he clung to life. At the end of three 
weeks he had so far recovered that he was removed to Weston, and a 
short time after to his home at French Creek. He was discharged from 
service on December 31, 1861, to return to his farm where he lived until 
his death on October 29, 1898. 

About three months before his death he called in his family physician, 
Dr. G. O. Brown, of Buckhannon, and told him about the earlier war 
wound and asked the doctor to perform an autopsy after his death. Dr. 
Brown, with the assistance of Dr. O. B. Beer, made the autopsy and found 
the bullet deeply embedded in the left ventricle. 

Masonic Flag Used to Save County Records: 

The records of Brunswick County, Virginia—a small county bordering 
on the North Carolina line—are intact today because one or more un- 
known Federal soldiers were Masons. No words were spoken—a Masonic 
flag spread on a table in the office was sufficient to preserve the records 
from destruction. 

The incident is told in a small publication—Virginia Counties—pub- 
lished by the Virginia State Library in 1916. The brochure was compiled 
on the basis of questionnaires sent to each county in West Virginia. To 
that sent to Brunswick County, Robert Turnbull, of Lawrenceville, Vir- 
ginia, replied: 

“My father, Edward Randolph Turnbull, was County Clerk at the time 
Kautz’s raid (1864) came through this section. I was a small boy at the 
time, twelve or thirteen years old, and was in the office of my father when 
he left it just before the raiders came into our town. . . . Before he left he 
had taken a Masonic flag that was in the office and spread it out on the 
office table. I helped do this. About twenty minutes after the raiders came 
into town a guard was sent to my father’s house, who gave him the flag. 
After the raiders left we went back to the office and it looked as if all 
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the records were destroyed, or a great part of them, as the floor of the 
office was about a foot deep in papers, but upon careful examination we 
found nothing was injured that was of any value. We had a case in the 
office that was filled with old blanks and they threw these all over the 
floor. They took the leaves out of the old register of births and deaths 
and the leaves out of a lot of blank books, and scattered them over the 
floor, and then put ink on top of this stuff they had thrown on the floor; 
otherwise nothing was injured, and the records are still intact beginning 
with 1732, and down to the present time.” 


Day of Infamy—Secession View: 

When the Virginia militia forces moved on Harpers Ferry on the night 
of April 18, 1861—the State’s first overt act of the war—it was expected 
that the United States Armory and Arsenal, with its great store of arms, 
would be taken easily. But Lieutenant Roger Jones with his small force 
of forty-two men, backed by A. M. Kingsbury, who had been sent from 
Washington to succeed Alfred M. Barbour, the Superintendent who had 
joined the secession group, remained loyal to the federal government. 
The arsenal and shops were blown up or set on fire before the Virginians 
could take over. The Gosport Navy Yard at Norfolk, another rich prize, 
was destroyed by order of Commodore Charles S. McCauley on April 21 
to prevent capture by the Confederate troops. 

Disappointed and angered by failure to secure the great store of arms 
and munitions, which would have equipped a considerable Confederate 
force, the Spirit of Jefferson, published at Charlestown, near Harpers 
Ferry, editorialized in its issue of May 4, 1861: 

“Henceforth, the 18th of April will be as noted in the annals of deception 
and destruction, as the 17th of October, 1859. The latter date was sig- 
nalized by the treachery of (John) Brown, who deceived us under the 
assumed name of John Smith; and the former date—Thursday, April 18th, 
1861—will, henceforth, in the memories of Jefferson County, be indissolu- 
bly associated with Lieut. Jones, of the U.S. Army, as the very Prince 
of smooth-faced deceivers. The simple-hearted Harper’s Ferrians be- 
lieved him, in his professions of peace. Lincoln, his master, was the 
trusted guardian of the public property; and yet, in one short week, eight 
or ten millions of that public property at Gosport, and a million more in 
our own county, have been burnt by such guardians as Lieut. Jones and 
Commodore McCauley. A wholesale destruction of life was evidently 
planned by Jones and Kingsbury, as certainly as it was before by Brown, 
Stevens and Kagi; but now, as well as then, a merciful Providence, not 
our own wisdom, hath saved us, as ‘birds escaped from the snares of the 
fowler’.” 
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Butler’s Operations on Ship Island: 

Ship Island is a spit of white sand thrown up by the wind and waves, 
between five and six miles long and about ten miles off the Mississippi 
coast. At the outbreak of the Civil War the only structure on the island 
was a partly finished fort called Fort Massachusetts. This island was 
taken over by General B. F. Butler and served as his headquarters for 
mounting the campaign for the capture of New Orleans. 

After Butler had moved his headquarters to New Orleans the island 
was used as a hospital, military prison, screening center for paroled pris- 
oners of war, and also as a base for raids on Confederate-held coastal 
towns. The garrison was composed of New England troops, the 10th, 13th 
and 15th Maine; 7th and 8th Vermont; 12th Connecticut, and detach- 
ments from other units, under command of Brigadier General Neal Dow, 
formerly of the 10th Maine Infantry. 

The official order book dating from May 18 to September 10, 1862, is 
owned by Lieutenant General Hanford MacNider, Mason City, Iowa. In 
it is recorded the routine of daily affairs, notations of the arrival and de- 
parture of troops, release of men from the hospital, return of paroled 
prisoners, arrival of ships and invoices of supplies. But more important 
are the orders of General Butler, commanding at New Orleans, who used 
the island and fort as a prison for civilian offenders. 

Under date of June 1, Butler ordered General Dow to send a force to 
Pass Christian, where a group of Confederate irregulars were bedeviling 


the Unionists, to arrest five of the leading men, including the Mayor. 
These men were to be held on Ship Island, with notice to the guerrillas 
that they would be hanged promptly if any injury was done to Federal 
loyalists or soldiers at Pass Christian. The raid was carried out at mid- 
night on the 2lst—the hostages were taken and “also 20 head of cattle 
belonging to a Captain who was absent in the rebel army.” 

Butler really got tough in an order dated June 30: 


Mrs. Phillips, wife of Philip Phillips, having once been imprisoned for her 
traitorous proclivities at Washington and released by the clemency of the Gov- 
ernment, having been found training her children to spit upon Officers of the 
United States for which act of one of those children both her husband and 
herself apologized and were forgiven, is now found on the balcony of her 
house during the passage of a funeral procession of Lieut. De Kay, laughing 
and mocking at his remains and on being inquired of by the Commanding 
General if this fact were so, contemptuously replied: “I was in good spirits 
that day.” 

It is therefore ordered that she be not regarded and treated as a common 
woman of whom no officer or soldier is bound to take notice, but as an un- 
common, bad and dangerous woman, stirring up strife and inciting to riot. And 
that therefore she be confined at Ship Island in the State of Mississippi, within 





proper limits there, until further orders, and that she be allowed one female 
servant and no more, if she so choose. That one of the houses for hospital pur- 
poses be assigned her as quarters and a soldier’s ration each day be served out 
to her with the means of cooking the same, and that no written or verbal com- 
munication be allowed with her except through the office. 


Later Butler relented and amended the order to permit Mr. Phillips 
and children to visit the island between boats, and still later softened the 
order to permit Mr. Phillips to remain on the island as long as necessary 
should Mrs. Phillips be quite sick. 

On the same day that Mrs. Phillips was sent to the prison one Fidel 
Keller fell under Butler’s wrath for having exhibited a human skeleton in 
his bookstore window labeled “Chicahominy.” It was charged that the 
bones were those of a Union soldier slain in that battle, whereas they 
were bones purchased from the Mexican Consul to whom they had been 
pledged by a medical student. He, too, was sent to Ship Island to be held 
in solitary, and not “to be allowed to communicate to any person except 
Mrs. Phillips.” Keller evidently found the sentence more than he could 
bear; he requested Butler in writing to strike out that part of the sentence 
permitting him to talk to the woman prisoner. His request was granted: 
“Said request seeming to the Commanding General to be reasonable, so 
much of said order is revoked and the remainder will be executed.” 


Civil War Round Table: 

Major General George B. Barth, Deputy Commander of the First Army, 
was the first guest speaker for the 1957-58 season of the Lincoln-Civil 
War Society of Philadelphia. His subject was “The Best and the Worst 
Battles of a Great Leader—Chancellorsville and Gettysburg.” The 1957 of- 
ficers were re-elected, headed by Elwood C. Shephard, President; Herman 
Blum, Vice-President; and Arthur G. McDowell, Secretary. 

General Joshua W. Sill Chapter, Civil War Round Table, of Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, has announced a series of programs to cover the winter and 
spring season. At the December meeting, Mrs. Beryl W. Overly, State 
President of the Daughters of Union Veterans, will discuss “American 
Girls, 1861-65.” The 1958 programs will feature the following speakers 
and subjects: January, “The Confederate High Command, 1861,” by 
George Woerlein; February, “Lincoln’s Cabinet, 1861,” by Ray Davis; 
March, “General Winfield Scott,” by Rev. Father John D. Kempf; April, 
“Home Front, 1861,” by A. D. Ellis, and May, “Admiral Walke and Com- 
mander Franklin,” by J. A. Smith. Two special meetings are scheduled, 
a joint Lincoln meeting with the Cleveland and Cincinnati Round Tables 
at Columbus in February, and another session to be devoted to Civil 
War music. Kent Castor is Chairman of the group. 
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A Different Valor: The Story of General Joseph E. Johnston, C.S.A. By 
Gilbert E. Govan and James W. Livingood. (Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. 1956. Pp. 470. $6.00.) 


IT HAS BEEN MORE THAN A HALF-CENTURY since R. M. Hughes, a great-nephew 
of Joseph E. Johnston, published a biography of the Confederate general. The 
rich additions to scholarship which have appeared since then are profitably 
mined in Govan and Livingood’s book. A comparison of the 1893 volume with 
the current one indicates, however, that the two studies of Johnston are not 
fundamentally different in purpose, execution, or conclusion. In part, this 
reflects the fact that the earlier biographer built unusually well. More impor- 
tantly, it marks the essential similarity of viewpoint between the two sets of 
authors, who are separated from each other more in time than in admiration 
for their common subject. 

Both studies picture Johnston as a great man and a great commander whose 
martial talents never found release. Jefferson Davis is the devil of this tale. A 
continuing personal antipathy between the general and the President brought 
the former personal indignities, official injustices, and historical inequities. 
The authors suggest that Johnston, out of his loyalty to the Confederacy, 
bore this cross as best he could, but never as well as Lee was able to manage. 

The effects of this personality conflict on the course of the war are the 
matters of primary significance in this book. It is clear that Govan and Livin- 
good, like Hughes, accepted Johnston’s own view of the matter: that in 
strategy and tactics Davis’ interferences and errors cost the South so heavily 
that defeat was the final price the Confederacy had to pay. In my opinion this 
is an erroneous judgment. I cannot find the same promise of Confederate vic- 
tory from an examination of Johnston’s strategical concepts, when compared 
with political, diplomatic, and logistical realities then existing, that the authors 
have derived. This is less a criticism than a suggestion that the Davis-Johnston 
feud, like the more recent Truman-MacArthur episode, will remain a basis for 
historical difference of opinions. 
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The authors deserve high praise for the lucidity which marks their descrip- 
tions of the skirmishes and battles in which Johnston took part, and for the 
manner in which they have interwoven military events with political and other 
developments. Praiseworthy, too, is the careful and complete use of sources 
(unfortunately, documentation is inconveniently lumped into the back of the 
book). Excellent maps grace pages in useful juxtaposition to textual material 
dealing with the mapped region. Careful proofreading left few errors to mar 
the final presentation. 

Equally noteworthy is the contribution this volume offers to the growing 
body of information on the internal workings of the Confederate army struc- 
ture. In this connection A Different Valor is a valuable supplement to such 
works as Frank Vandiver’s Rebel Brass. And Johnston's Civil War experiences 
tell again of the often-incredible obstacles which Yanks and Rebs alike faced 
in their trial of arms. When railroad travel from Gordonsville to Manassas con- 
sumed thirty-six hours even in early 1862, or when, during critical days on the 
James Peninsula, the telegraph line to Richmond went dead just when it was 
most needed—accounts of such events provide the reader with a sense of 
vicarious participation. 

Criticism of this volume centers on several conceptual points. First, there is 
inadequate space allocation to the years before Sumter and after Appomattox. 
A Different Valor is a study of Johnston’s Civil War career rather than a 
biography of the man. A more complete account is needed. Second, the ex- 
cessively one-sided picture of the Davis-Johnston controversy and of Johnston 
generally requires more evenly balanced treatment. Surely Davis was hard to 
serve. But Johnston, who publicly criticized civilian superiors, intrigued through 
backstage champions (especially Texas’ Senator Wigfall) as well as being the 
victim of others’ conspiracies, and who received criticisms (which are rarely 
cited) as well as praises (which are), was often equally at fault. Third, I 
regret not finding discussion of a subject which the authors probably had no 
intention of dealing with in detail; the Davis-Johnston troubles offer an oppor- 
tunity for close examination of Confederate civil-military relations which should 
be exploited. 

A Different Valor is an important and useful work, but it will not end the 
controversy surrounding Joseph E. Johnston. 


Harotp M. Hyman 
Los Angeles, California 


Gunner With Stonewall: Reminiscences of William Thomas Poague. 
Edited by Monroe F. Cockrell. Introduction by Bell Irvin Wiley. (Jack- 
son, Tennessee: McCowat-Mercer Press. 1957. Pp. 181. $5.95. ) 


AS THE EDITOR POINTS OUT in his introduction to Gunner With Stonewall, the 
artilleryman’s war has been largely overlooked in the many chronicles of the 
Civil War that have appeared in the ninety-odd years since Fort Sumter was 
taken under fire. Yet this was an important period for the field artillery arm, 
and the employment of artillery during 1861-1865 marked the coming of age 
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of the rifled cannon as the mighty instrument which would dominate the first 
World War. 

Despite the limited fame of the great Civil War artillerymen of both sides, 
it appears safe to say that to most readers they are regarded as possessed of 
considerably lesser fame than the great infantry and cavalry commanders of 
that era. 

Gunner With Stonewall therefore fills a definite void. It is not and should 
not be considered as an historian’s history of artillery in the War Between the 
States. Nor is it, in the modern sense, a military historian’s account of battle. 
It is a lucid narrative of one artilleryman’s war: a colorful, honest, perceptive 
account by an unusually articulate soldier. 

The book consists of the wartime recollections of Colonel William Thomas 
Poague of Lexington, Virginia, who served with the artillery of the Army of 
Northern Virginia from Hainesville in the Shenandoah Valley (May, 1861) to 
Appomattox on that fateful day in April, four years later. He was not by in- 
clination or training a soldier, being a lawyer and a graduate of Washington 
College (later Washington and Lee). He sought no position of leadership 
when the Ist Rockbridge Battery was raised, “because I was not qualified 
for it.” He was nevertheless elected a junior lieutenant, election of officers being 
the custom of Volunteer organizations on both sides in those days. 

The Battery, equipped with four six-pounders, smoothbore cannon of 
Mexican War (1848) vintage (the property of the Virginia Military Institute) , 
rumbled off to war as a segment of Virginia's lst Brigade, the Stonewall 
Brigade. 

It is important to take into consideration the fact that this book, based on 
papers never previously published, was written by Colonel Poague some thirty 
years after the war. He had no wartime diary and relatively few war letters. 
Nevertheless a remarkable memory and a great ear for conversation enabled 
him to record some of the great moments in history as seen through the eyes 
of an officer on the “working level” rather than the staff level. 

The original manuscript was discovered by the editor, Monroe F. Cockrell, 
who has preserved the flavor of Colonel Poague’s colorful prose (intended for 
the eyes of his children only), with a good professional hand. The editor's own 
map of “The Military Campaigns of Stonewall Jackson” provides a compact 
setting for the narrative. 

In his own words, Colonel Poague tells of his fellow Confederate soldiers 
as a cross section of Army life—the heroes, the bullies, the cowards; he writes 
intimately of generals and privates who crossed his trail. 

All too little space is taken up with his own development into a better-than- 
average artillery officer. Fighting his guns in one campaign after another, 
Poague soon won a reputation as one of the outstanding artillery officers in 
Lee's Army. He rose to command the Rockbridge Battery. Later, when the 
Confederate artillery was reorganized and individual batteries were taken out 
of infantry brigades and grouped in separate field artillery battalions, Poague 


was given command of a battalion and held this command to the end of the 
war. 
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He was under no illusions as to what makes a good officer. He saw at first 
hand the ineffectiveness of the system of electing officers. “The wisdom of this 
procedure has been much questioned,” Poague writes. “Officers who tried to 
keep up discipline were not popular and failed of reelection.” Even so, he was 
re-elected and raised to Captain of the Battery. 

“I never felt myself qualified for the command of such a splendid body of 
men, but as I seemed to be so considered by them I accepted the responsible 
position.” With an inaudible chuckle he adds: “In less than six months many 
were dissatisfied . . . 1 was much disliked by some and hated by a few.” 

His observation of Confederate generals leads to many interesting side- 
lights. He sheds some light on an aspect of General Robert E. Lee with the 
mask of command stripped away from his face for a moment. This when 
Private Robert Lee, a member of Poague’s Battery, had a brief reunion with 
his famous father as the battery rested after a stiff fight. General Lee rode up 
on horseback seeking his young son who was eventually found, asleep, under a 
caisson. 

According to Poague young Lee stumbled toward the General, “blinking and 
rubbing his eyes and as dirty as he well could be.” At the sight of him Lee 
broke into a broad smile and exclaimed, “Why, Robert, I scarcely know you, 
you've changed so much in appearance.” Poague cannot resist adding that 
“you could not have found a more unkempt and ornery looking Reb than 
Bob Lee, Junior.” 

When the father and son met again, after the Battery was bloodied at Antie- 
tam, the private saw his father approach the battery commander and cried out, 
“You are not going to put us in the fight again in our crippled condition, are 
you?” This time Lee the general answered, “Yes, my son, I may need you to 
help drive those people away.” 

Lee impressed Poague “as no other officer did, except Joseph E. Johnston.” 
Nevertheless he tells of two occasions on which he was the recipient of a 
tongue-lashing from Marse Robert, making him feel “mortified . . . like a 
scolded schoolboy.” 

Poague reserves some of his highest praise for the officer who originally 
raised the Rockbridge Artillery, General (then Captain) William Nelson Pen- 
dleton, who rose to Chief of Artillery in the Army of Northern Virginia. 
Pendleton was a West Point graduate who served in the U.S. 2d Field Ar- 
tillery Regiment before his resignation from the Army, in 1833, to enter the 
clergy; in 1838 he was ordained in the Episcopal Church. Like another West 
Point graduate and artilleryman, Leonidas Polk who was Bishop of the Diocese 
of Louisiana at the outbreak of the civil strife, Pendleton laid aside the vest- 
ments of his priestly office to take up arms in support of his State’s stand. 

In the Valley the first shot of the campaign is said to have been fired from 
a cannon of the Rockbridge Artillery. And it was here an apocryphal story got 
around that, as the Federal troops attacked, Captain Pendleton roared, “Aim 
at their knees and may the Lord have mercy on their souls, FIRE!” 

Now more than “four score and ten” have gone by since the thunder of the 
Rockbridge Artillery echoed over the battlefields where the Blue and Gray 
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were locked in combat for four bitter years. By some miracle all four of the 
guns of the original VMI Cadet Battery survived the war, as did Poague, in 
spite of four action-filled years of campaigning. The guns were discovered in 
Richmond in 1874 and were returned to VMI where they were used by the 
cadets for artillery drill until 1913. 

Colonel Poague, who never again practiced law after the war, joined the 
VMI staff as Treasurer in 1885 and remained at this post until his retirement 
in 1913. He died one year later at the age of 78 and his burial place is close 
to that of his old commander, the immortal Stonewall. 

As for the four treasured relics, the war-weary guns of the old Cadet Bat- 
tery and of the Rockbridge Artillery, they stand at the base of Stonewall Jack- 
son’s statue on the VMI campus. Here one likes to think of them as standing 
amid the memories of the brave young men who took them to war calling them 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, “because they spoke a mighty powerful 
language.” 

BRUCE JACOBS 
Park Ridge, New Jersey 


Goodbye to Uncle Tom. By J. C. Furnas. (New York: William Sloane As- 
sociates. 1956. Pp. 435. $6.00.) 


THE STORY OF SLAVERY IN AMERICA can be approached from many directions, 
and at least a half dozen different recent books testify to the many aspects 
of that “peculiar institution.” In his substantial study Mr. Furnas consider? 
many of the prime forces that shaped both the public opinion of the Slavery 
Period in America and the misconceptions passed along ever since. 

Mr. Furnas presents a book that seems to represent the Negro and Slavery 
for not only many Americans but for people around the world. He does not 
spare feelings or long-held beliefs and proceeds not only to dissect Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin but Harriet Beecher Stowe herself. It is his contention that Mrs. 
Stowe’s book of fiction, “a cheap one, too,” had been an errant force in 
American thinking, as well as feeling, on the matter of slavery and the Negro. 
While some may take exception to the author's estimate of Mrs. Stowe’s long- 
lasting influence, others hold that her contribution was only one of many 
factors that shaped American thought on the matter. Whatever the conclusions 
drawn, no one can deny that Mr. Furnas has written a book of great sincerity 
and vigor. 

The author’s careful analysis of how Harriet Beecher Stowe’s original story 
was reduced to a series of set types and burlesque is, in itself, a valuable study 
of the minstrel and “theater” of the Civil War period as well as the years that 
followed. One of the most recent stage versions of Uncle Tom’s Cabin ap 
in the play The King and I, where it takes the form of a ballet titled “The 
Small House of Uncle Thomas.” From that version to the first one presented 
at the National Theatre—in New York’s lower Bowery in 1852—all illustrate 
Mr. Furnas’ careful argument that the Negro is consistently misrepresented in 
the telling of the American story. 
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Blunt and direct is the author’s word portrait of Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
“Actually,” he writes, “she was a character created by Louisa M. Alcott: the 
ugly duckling gradually evincing talent in a Yankee context, committed to a 
world where women doughtily make do because men are shiftless, though 
pretentious and important, gamely scribbling hack work to eke out the family 
purse. Call her Jo March with a small-boned skeleton, curly hair, many chil- 
dren, and a touch of megalomania.” 

As for her novel, Mr. Furnas views it as unreliable “even in its own time,” 
and its author as “floundering in verbose circles” when she wasn’t “slapping 
down one line after another.” The indictment is strong and pointed. Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, in the author’s conclusion, not only asserted a distorted influence 
in American thought on the eve and during the Civil War but “to an unholy 
extent the text, topics and doctrine of her sermon still shape our attitudes 
toward Negroes.” It is for this great harm that the author castigates the many 
who praised Harriet Beecher Stowe’s “cheap” work of fiction. He strongly 
cautions against its present reading by classroom students without first being 
armed with the facts. His arguments are hard to refute. 

A fascinating section of this book deals with the indenture system that 
shipped something like 50,000 persons, who had fallen foul of the law in Eng- 
land, to America between 1717 and 1775. The passage to America’s shores and 
the treatment that followed, the author notes, certainly must have weeded out 
the weak. Only the sturdier survived to become the forebears of the “underfed 
men in gray or butternut who fought their hearts out at Shiloh and Franklin 
and made such dashing marches for Old Jack.” Mr. Furnas estimates that close 
to half of the total white immigration to the colonies came by means of in- 
denture. It should be noted that not all of those coming in under this system 
were felons, since many a disgruntled and harried refugee found it the only 
method by which he might make a new life for himself. The system and its 
abuse naturally and readily conditioned the colonies to accepting the Negro as 
a slave. Introduced at Jamestown in 1619, the institution spread rapidly. 

A generous portion of this book is devoted to slavery and the conditions of 
the slaves in the slave-holding states. The discussion ranges from the tasks per- 
formed by plantation hands, the standards of performance, their living condi- 
tions, the slave auction, the spirit-debilitating force of the institution itself, and 
the runaway and underground railway. 

The concluding section of the book discusses the Negro as individual and 
citizen and does an excellent job of debunking the many misconceptions and 
myths that have carried over from the day Harriet Beecher Stowe’s book was 
published. 

In the past year a number of excellent books have been written highlighting 
the many contributions the American Negro made during the Civil War. More 
fully to appreciate and understand how significant those contributions were, 
one must read J. C. Furnas’ ably researched Goodbye to Uncle Tom. 


ARNOLD GaTES 
Garden City, New York 
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Lincoln’s Sons. By Ruth Painter Randall. (Boston: Little, Brown, and 
Company. 1956. Pp. xvi, 373. $5.00.) 


MOST INVETERATE LINCOLN COLLECTORS will spend their last dollar (or five 
dollars) for any book immediately or remotely concerning their dedicated sub- 
ject. Still, there are limits for those with limited purses, and the line can be 
drawn with this work, which is excellently intentioned and expertly compiled. 
Mrs. Randall is the author of Mary Lincoln: Biography of a Marriage, and her 
researches in the realm of Lincolniana have faithfully followed and supple- 
mented those of her late husband, J. G. Randall. Mary Lincoln remains in our 
Civil War annals as an enlightening study from a much-needed viewpoint. 
Lincoln's Sons is extra-curricular. 

With a few notable exceptions, great men do not necessarily engender great 
sons. Philip of Macedon, who attained greatness on a moderate scale, would 
indeed have been much amazed to witness his son’s earth-shaking achieve- 
ments. Five centuries later, Rome prospered under a more equitable sequence 
of the Antonines, father and son. Other instances could be cited. On the other 
hand, we remember the disintegration of the Commonwealth when Richard 
Cromwell succeeded the Lord Protector, and the total extinction of Napoleon's 
“dynasty” after 1871. More pertinently to American history, we recall as ex- 
ceptions the first two Adamses, and perhaps even the two Harrisons, but what 
became of the sons of the two Roosevelts? And what became of the sons of 
Lincoln? 

One died at the age of four. William died at the age of twenty-one in 1862. 
Thomas (“Tad”) died at the age of eighteen in 1871. The eldest son, Robert, 
survived until 1926, a reactionary in politics and economics, an “ardent sup- 
porter of a third term for President Grant,” and one who “was to have increas- 
ingly an inner circle of congenial friends among the wealthy and prominent 
people of his country.” In other words, “Bob” Lincoln complacently courted 
the fat cats and saw no need to widen his horizons. 

The author has done all she could in behalf of her chosen subject; needless 
to say, such a task leads to a sustained sympathy, even with unpromising 
materials. Obviously the bright potentialities of Lincoln’s sons died with 
Willie and Tad. It is highly ironical that Robert Todd Lincoln, as the sole 
survivor, must perforce be presented as the “hero” of this book. 


CHARLES T. MILLER 
Iowa City, Iowa. 
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